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This collection of passages is intended for the use of can- 
didates for all preliminary, test, or qualifying examinations, 
and is especially designed with a view to final preparation 
and practice during the month or six weeks immediately 
preceding the examination. It is well known that defective 
spelling is the most prolific source of failure, whether a 
candidate's object be to enter the Military or Civil Services, 
or to be permitted to begin special professional studies in 
Law or Medicine, or merely to obtain the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge "Local" certificate. Spelling-book knowledge will 
not guarantee its possessor against disaster, unless it has 
been tested by practice in dictation under precisely the 
same conditions as those observed in the examination-room. 
This little book contains many of the passages that have 
already been given in the examinations conducted by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, together with others of various 
degrees of difficulty, so as to meet the requirements of most 
candidates. The teacher is recommended x in using it to 
adhere to the plan which is followed by the Civil Service 
Examiners. The passage should first be read over at an 
ordinary pace, so that the pupils may gather its general 
purport. It is well to ask a question or two after having 
so read it, in order to ensure that attention has been paid 
to the reading. Then the teacher should dictate the passage, 
not too slowly, breaking it up into groups of three or four 
words, and repeating each group three times. Lastly, the 
whole should be once more read over, with special attention 
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to the punctuation. After this, the exercises should be at 
once collected, no time for alteration being allowed. The 
whole process should be limited to half an hour, even for the 
longest passages contained in this book. It is highly im- 
portant that this last condition should be strictly observed, 
for a pupil who has been allowed to dawdle over dictation 
will, even if a fair speller, be certain to fail when hurried 
along at a pace to which he is unaccustomed. 

In preparing candidates for the military examinations, in 
order to reproduce the exact circumstances under which the 
pupil will be tested, a considerable amount of noise, disorder, 
clapping of hands, and cheering may be encouraged in the 
class-room. 

As soon as the exercises are done, the mistakes should be 
underlined in red, and the corrections should be written out 
by the pupil at least a dozen times. It is useful to cause the 
old exercises to be preserved, so as to note the besetting 
errors of each individual, and correct them by specisd 
practice. 

A few specimens have been inserted of those grotesque 
productions called " Orthographical Exercises.** They will 
suffice as patterns, should any teacher be desirous of con- 
structing such monstrosities for private use. 

It only remains for the compiler to tender his thanks to 
Messrs. Longmans and Co., for kindly permitting him to 
make use of extracts from the works of Macaulay and 
Froude; to Messrs. A. and C. Black, for a similar favour 
with regard to passages from Macaulay 's Biographies in the 
* Encyclopaedia Britannica * ; and to Dr. Bucknill, who has 
allowed him to reprint certain portions of the ' Mad Folk of 
Shakespeare.* 
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I. 

In the early periods of history a broad line of distinction was 
drawn between the nobility and common freemen. Those 
of the higher order were distinguished by their noble birth, 
which they traced to a divine origin, and by their superior 
wealth, which enabled them to undertake numerous adven- 
tures, and increase their fame and riches by the booty which 
rewarded a successful expedition. They were distinguished 
also by a robust frame, a majestic bearing, skill in warlike 
exercise, and superior personal powers. 

II. 

I never wake without finding life a more insignificant 
thing than it was the day before, which is one great ad- 
vantage I get by living in this country, where there is 
nothing I shall be sorry to lose. But my greatest misery is 
recollecting the scene of twenty years past, and then all on a 
sudden dropping into the present. I remember, when I was 
a little boy, I felt a great fish at the end of my line, which I 
drew up almost on the grotmd, but it dropt in, and the dis- 
appointment vexes me to this very day ; and I believe it was 
the type of all my future disappointments. I should be 
ashamed to say this to you if you had not a spirit fitter to 
bear your own misfortunes than I have to think of them. Is 
there patience left to reflect by what qualities wealth and 
greatness are got and by what qualities they are lost ? 
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III. 

The obstacles which William might expect to encounter 
on English ground, though the least formidable of the ob- 
stacles which stood in the way of his design, were yet 
serious. He felt that it would be madness in him to cross 
the sea with a few British adventurers, and to trust to a 
general rising of the population* It was necessary, and it 
was pronounced necessary by all those who invited him 
over, that he should carry an army with him. Yet who 
could answer for the effect which the appearance of such an 
army might produce? The government was indeed justly 
odious. But would the English people be inclined to look 
with favour on a deliverer who was surrounded by foreign 
soldiers ? 

IV. 

Within doors the travellers were warm, the houses being 
close, the walls thick, the lights small, and the glass all 
double. The food was chiefly the flesh of deer, ciu-ed in the 
season, bread good enough, but baked as biscuit, dried fish 
of several sorts, and occasionally pieces of mutton and 
buffalo, which is pretty good meat. All the stores of winter 
provisions are laid up in summer. Their drink was water 
mixed with a little spirit, and, for a treat, wine instead of 
beer, which, however, the people possess of good quality. 
The hunters, who venture abroad in all weather, frequently 
brought in fine venison, and sometimes bear's flesh, which, 
however, was not much esteemed. The visitors had a good 
stock of tea, with which they treated their friends, and they 
lived cheerfully and well, all things considered. It was now 
March, the days had grown considerably longer, and the 
weather at least tolerable, so the travellers began to prepare 
sledges to carry them over the snow, and to get things in 
order for the journey. 
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V. 



While I sat thus, I found the air .overcast and grow 
cloudy, as if it would rain ; soon after that the wind rose, by 
little and little, so that in less than half an hour it blew a 
most dreadful hurricane : the sea was all on a sudden covered 
with foam and froth, the shore was covered with the breach 
of the water, the trees were torn up by the roots, and a 
terrible storm it was ; and this held about three hours, and 
then began to abate, and in two hoiurs more it was stark 
calm, and began to rain very hard. All this while I sat 
upon the ground very much terrified and dejected, when on a 
sudden it came into my thoughts that these winds and rains 
being the consequences of the earthquake, the earthquake 
itself was spent and over, and I might venture into my cave 
again. With this thought my spirits began to revive, and the 
rain also helping to persuade me, I went in and sat down in 
my tent, but the rain was so violent that my tent was ready 
to be beaten down with it, and I was forced to go into my 
ca^ve, though very much afraid and uneasy for fear it should 
fall on my head. 

vi. 

The only stars that rise and set at the Pole are the planets 
of the solar system, and their risings and settings, like those 
of the sun and moon, are not for a few hours but for months 
or years at a time. The fixed stars, on the other hand, never 
rise or set. Once in twenty-four hours they describe circles 
in the heavens, of which the Pole-star is the centre. Those 
near the horizon move in large circles ; those higher up in 
smaller ones. The Pole-star itself describes so small a 
circle, that our eyes cannot detect its motion. The explana- 
tion of these curious sights is simple enough. Every point 
on the earth's surface is describing a circle round the Pole. 
If, therefore, one were to stand at that centre, he would see 
everything on the earth moving round him. But the Pole is 
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a point so small, that if a traveller covered it with his foot, he 
would, in the course of a day, make a complete revolution 
round himself. 

VII. 

The climate of Canada presents great extremes of heat 
and cold, especially in the lower or eastern part of the 
province. The seasons of spring, summer, and autumn are 
included between the months of May and September; in 
October the frosts begin, and during November and the first 
three weeks of December snowstorms are incessant. After 
this period the atmosphere clears, an intense and dry frost 
succeeds, and continues until April or May, during the whole 
of which time the sky is serene and of a bright azure hue. 
l^hroughout this long winter the ground is buried under a 
hard covering of ice and frozen snow. The snow begins to 
melt in April, and has all disappeared by the first week in 
May. Summer is then fully established, and the vegetation 
breaks forth in profuse luxuriance. In the upper or western 
portion of Canada, particularly in the country which borders 
on the great lakes, the climate is much less extreme, and the 
winter of shorter duration. In all parts of the country 
the air is dry and healthy, fogs are almost unknown, and 
the cold of winter is rendered less severe in its effects by the 
general absence of wind during the greatest intensity of the 
frost. 

VIII. 

My mental ruminations, notwithstanding my assumed con- 
fidence, were not always of an unchequered nature. The 
Muse — the very coquette who had led me into this wilder*, 
ness — ^like others of her sex, deserted me in my utmost need ; 
and I should have been reduced to rather an uncomfortable 
state of dulness, had it not been for the occasional conversa- 
tion of strangers who chanced to pass the same way. But 
the characters whom I met with were of a uniform and un- 
interesting description. Coimtry parsons, jogging home- 
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wards after a visitation ; farmers or graziers, returning from 
a distant market ; clerks of traders, travelling to collect what 
was due to their masters in provincial towns ; with now and 
then an officer going down into the country upon recruiting 
service, were, at this period, the persons by whom the turn- 
pikes and tapsters were kept in exercise. 

The constitutions of the Britons were so good, that they 
frequently lived a hundred and twenty years. This length 
of days was probably owing to their sobriety and temper- 
ance, as much or more than to the wholesomeness of the air. 
The use of clothes was scarce known in the island. None 
but the inhabitants of the southern coasts covered their 
nakedness with the skins of wild beasts, carelessly thrown 
over them. By way of ornament, they made incisions in 
their bodies in the shape of flowers, trees, and animals, 
which, with the juice of woad, they painted of a sky-colour, 
that never wore out. They lived in woods, in huts covered 
over with skins, boughs^ or turf. Their usual food was milk, 
and flesh got by hunting, their woods and plains being well 
stocked with game. They did not eat fish, though the rivers 
and seas that surrounded them were plentifully stored with 
them. Their towns, or rather villages, were only a confused 
parcel of huts placed at a little distance from each other, 
without any order or distinction of streets. They generally 
stood in the middle of a wood, the avenues of which were 
defended by slight ramparts of earth, or with the trees that 
were felled to clear the ground. 



King Richard III., soon after his coronation, set out with 
his queen and only son, then about eight years old, on a 
royal progress through the kingdom ; and it is conjectured 
that the murder of the two young princes in the Tower was 
perpetrated during his absence from London on this occasion. 
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When the court arrived at York, the king, to gain popularity 
amongst the people who flocked there in great numbers to 
see him, entertained them with the ceremony of a coronation, 
and was crowned in the cathedral at that city a second time. 
But while he was thus making a parade of his royalty, a 
plot was already brewing to deprive him of it. The Bishop 
of Ely had been committed to the custody of the Duke of 
Buckingham. That shrewd prelate soon saw that though 
the duke had received great rewards from the king, he yet 
wanted more, and that resentment and discontent were 
rankling in his mind. The bishop accordingly found no 
difficulty in persuading the duke, notwithstanding he had so 
greatly contributed to the exalting of Richard, to join in a 
conspiracy formed for deposing him, and for placing Henry 
Tudor, Earl of Richmond, on the throne. 

XL 

Perhaps there never arose in this country, not in any 
country, a man of more pointed and finished wit ; and (where 
his passions were not concerned) of a more refined, exquisite, 
and penetrating judgment. If he had not so great a stock, 
as some have had who flourished formerly, of knowledge long 
treasured up, he knew better by far than any man I ever was 
acquainted with, how to bring together within a short time 
all that was necessary to establish, to illustrate, and to 
decorate that side of the question he supported. He stated 
his matter skilfully and powerfully. He particularly excelled 
in a luminous explanation and display of his subject. His 
style of argument was neither trite and vulgar, nor subtle 
and abstruse. He hit the house between wind and water, 
and not being troubled with too anxious a zeal for any 
matter in question, he was never more tedious or more 
earnest than the pre-conceived opinions and present temper 
of his hearers required ; to whom he was always in perfect 
unison. He conformed exactly to the temper of the house ; 
and he seemed to guide, because he was always sure to 
follow it. 
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XII. 



The two exiles, so nearly united in fortune and interest, 
took a lodging together; where, at their first leisure, they 
began to reflect on the numberless misfortunes and vexations 
of their life past, and could not tell to what failure in their 
conduct they ought to impute them ; when, after some re- 
collection, they called to mind the copy of their father's will, 
which they had so happily recovered. This was immediately 
produced, and a firm resolution taken between them to alter 
whatever was already amiss, and reduce all their future 
measures to the strictest obedience prescribed therein. The 
main body of the will (as the reader cannot easily have 
forgot) consisted in certain admirable rules about the wear- 
ing of their coats ; in the perusal whereof the two brothers 
at every period duly comparing the doctrine with the practice, 
there was never seen a wider difference between two things ; 
horrible, downright transgressions of every point. Upon 
which they both resolved, without further delay, to fall 
immediately upon reducing the whole exactly after their 
father's model. 

XIII. 

Cromwell, now Lord Protector of England, Scotland and 
Ireland, set to work to carry out Edward the First's idea of 
a union of England and Scotland. This union was agreed 
to in the year 1654. It was then settled that Scotland should 
be represented by thirty members in the English Parliament. 
Free trade was established between the two countries. Great 
changes were also made in the Church government. The 
assembly was closed, and the power of the Church courts 
was done away with. The country was divided into five 
districts, and the care of providing ministers to the different 
parishes was laid upon a certain number of ministers to be 
chosen from these districts. In order to improve the state 
of the people, all feudal dues were taken away. A fixed rent 
in money was substituted for all the services and restrictions 
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to which the land had hitherto been liable. The Highlands 
were kept in order by the founding of garrisoned forts. The 
Protector, whose conquest had made Scotland prosperous, 
died September 3, 1658. His son Richard succeeded him in 
office, but he was not strong enough to keep order, as his 
father had done. A time of great confusion followed, which 
ended in the recall and restoration of Charles. 

XIV. 

As the desolation became greater during those terrible 
times, so the amazement of the people increased; and a 
thousand unaccountable things they would do in the violence 
of their fright, as others did the same in the agonies of their 
distemper. And this part was very affecting; some went 
roaring and crying and wringing their hands along the 
street ; some would go praying and lifting up their hands 
to heaven, calling upon God for mercy. I cannot say, in- 
deed, whether this was not in their distraction ; but be it so, 
it was still an indication of a more serious mind, when they 
had the use of their senses, and was much better, even as it 
was, than the frightful yellings and cryings that every day, 
and especially in the evenings, were heard in some streets. 
I suppose the world has heard of the famous Solomon Eagle, 
an enthusiast ; he, though not infected at all, but in his head, 
went about denouncing of judgment upon the city in a 
frightful manner; sometimes quite naked, and with a pan 
of burning charcoal on his head. What he said, or pretended, 
indeed, I could not learn. 

XV. 

It is certain that the improvement of our houses of public 
entertainment has by no means kept pace with the improve- 
ment of our roads and of our conveyances. Nor is this 
strange, for it is evident that the inns will be best where the 
means of moving are worst. The quicker the rate of travel- 
ling the less important it is that there should be numerous 
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agreeable resting places for the traveller. A hundred and 
sixty years ago, a person who came up to the capital from a 
remote county, generally required twelve or fifteen meals, and 
lodging for five or six nights by the way. If he were a great 
man he expected the meals and lodging to be comfortable 
and even luxurious. At present we fly from York or Exeter 
to* London by the light of a single winter's day. At present, 
therefore, a traveller seldom interrupts his journey merely for 
the sake of rest and refreshment The consequence is that 
hundreds of excellent inns have fallen into utter decay. In 
a short time no good houses of that description will be found, 
except at places where strangers are likely to be detained by 
business or pleasure. 

XVI. 

Our hero turned to a little oaken wicket-door, well 
clenched with iron nails, which opened in the court-yard 
wall at its angle with the house. It was only latched, not- 
withstanding its fortified appearance, and, when opened, 
admitted him into the garden, which presented a pleasant 
scene. The southern side of the house, clothed with fruit- 
trees, and having many evergreens trained upon its walls, 
extended its irregular yet venerable front along a terrace, 
partly paved, partly gravelled, partly bordered with flowers 
and choice shrubs. This elevation descended by three 
several flights of steps, placed in its centre and at the 
extremities, into what might be called the garden proper, and 
was fenced along the top by a stone parapet with a heavy 
balustrade, ornamented from space to space with huge 
grotesque figures of animals seated upon their haunches, 
among which the favourite bear was repeatedly introduced. 
Placed in the middle of the terrace, between a sashed-door 
opening from the house and the central flight of steps, a huge 
animal of the same species supported on its head and fore- 
paws a sun-dial of large circumference, inscribed with more 
diagrams than Edward's mathematics enabled him to 
decipher. 
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As the progress of this improvement is a true picture of 
sublunary vicissitude, I could not help calling up my imagi- 
nation, which, as I walked pensively along, suggested the 
following reverie : As I was turning my back upon a 
beautiful piece of water enlivened with cascades and rock- 
work, and entering a dark walk, by which runs a prattling 
brook, the genius of the place appeared before me, but more 
resembling the god of Time than him more peculiarly 
appointed to the care of gardens. Instead of shears he bore 
a scythe; and he appeared rather with the implements of 
husbandry, than those of a modem gardener. Having 
remembered this place in its pristine beauty, I could not help 
condoling with him on its present ruinous situation. I spoke 
to him of the many alterations which had been made, and all 
for the worse ; of the many shades which had been taken away, 
of the bowers that were destroyed by neglect, and the hedge- 
rows that were spoiled by clipping. The genius with a sigh 
received my condolement, and assured me that he was 
equally a martyr to ignorance and taste, to refinement and 
rusticity. 

XVIII. 

Of all situations for a constant residence, that which 
appears to me most delightful is a little village far in the 
country ; a small neighbourhood, not of fine mansions finely 
peopled, but of cottages and cottage-like houses, ** tenements," 
as a friend of mine calls such ignoble and nondescript 
dwellings, with inhabitants whose faces are as familiar to us 
as the flowers in our garden ; a little world of our own, close 
packed and insulated like ants in an ant-hill, or bees in a 
hive, or sheep in a fold, or nuns in a convent, or sailors in a 
ship ; where we know every one, are known to every one, 
interested in every one, and authorised to hope that every 
one feels an interest in us. How pleasant it is to slide into 
these fine-hearted feelings from the kindly and unconscious 
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influence of habit, and to learn to know and to love the 
people about us, with all their peculiarities, just as we learn 
to know and to love the nooks and turns of the shady lanes 
and sunny commons that we pass every day. Even in books 
I like a confined locality. Nothing is so tiresome as to be 
whirled half over Europe at the chariot wheels of a hero, to 
go to sleep at Vienna, and awaken at Madrid ; it produces a 
real fatigue, a weariness of spirit. 



XIX. 

The whole view is shut in by a range of chalky hills, and 
over every part of the picture trees are so profusely scattered 
that it appears like a woodland scene, with glades and villages 
intermixed. The trees are of all kinds and all hues, chiefly 
the fine-shaped elm of the deepest and brightest green, the 
tips of whose high outer branches drop down with a crisp 
and garland-like richness, and the oak, whose stately form is 
splendidly adorned by the sunny colouring of the young 
leaves. Turning again up the hill, we find ourselves on 
that peculiar charm of English scenery, a green common 
divided by the road ; the right side fringed by hedgerows 
and trees, with cottages and farmhouses irregularly placed, 
and terminated by a double avenue of noble oaks ; the left 
prettier still, dappled by bright pools of water, and islands of 
cottages and cottage gardens, and sinking gradually down to 
cornfields and meadows, and an old farmhouse with pointed 
roofs and clustered chimneys looking out from its blooming 
orchard, and backed by woody hills. The common is itself 
the prettiest part of the prospect ; half covered with low 
furze, whose golden blossoms reflect intensely the last beams 
of the setting sun, and alive with cows and sheep, and two 
sets of cricketers. 

XX. 

In a rude state of manners, as among the lower people in 
all ages, woman has not full scope to display those fascinating 
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graces by which nature has designed to counterbalance the 
strength and energy of mankind. Even where those jealous 
customs that degrade alike the two sexes have not prevailed, 
her lot is domestic seclusion ; nor is she fit to share in the 
boisterous pastimes of drunken merriment, to which the 
intercourse of unpolished people is confined. But as a taste 
for the more elegant enjoyment of wealth arises, a taste 
which it is always her policy and her delight to nourish, she 
obtains an ascendency at first in the lighter hour, and from 
thence in the serious occupations of life. She chases or 
brings into subjection the god of wine, a victory which might 
seem more ignoble, were it less difficult, and calls in the aid 
of divinities more propitious to her ambition. The love of 
becoming ornament is not perhaps to be regarded in the light 
of vanity ; it is rather an instinct which woman has received 
from nature to give effect to those charms that are her 
defence, and when commerce began to minister more effec- 
tually to the wants of luxury, the rich furs of the north, the 
gay silks of Asia, the wrought gold of domestic manufacture 
illumined the halls of chivalry, and cast, as if by the spell of 
enchantment, that ineffable grace over beauty which the 
choice and arrangement of dress is calculated to bestow. 
Courtesy had always been the proper attribute of knight- 
hood ; protection of the weak its legitimate duty ; but these 
were heightened to a pitch of enthusiasm when woman 
became their object. There was little jealousy shown in the 
treatment of that sex, at least in France, the fountain of 
chivalry ; they were present at festivals, at tournaments, and 
sat promiscuously in the halls of their castles. 



XXI. 

This, with some difficulty, I accomplished, and here I found 
a prodigious ' concourse of people of both sexes, and of all 
ranks and conditions, among whom I observed some of the 
principal canons of the patriarchal church, in their purple 
robes and rochets, as these all go in the habit of bishops ; 
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several priests who had run from the altars in their sacer- 
dotal vestments in the midst of their celebrating mass ; 
ladies half-pressed, and some without shoes ; all these 
whom their mutual dangers had here assembled as to a 
place of safety, were on their knees at prayer, with the 
terrors of death in their countenances, every one striking 
his breast and crying out incessantly Misericordia. In 
the midst of these devotions the second great shock came 
on, little less violent than the first, and completed the ruin 
of those buildings which had been already much shattered. 
The consternation now became so universal that the shrieks 
and cries of Misericordia could be distinctly heard from the 
top of St. Catherine's Hill, at a considerable distance off, 
whither a vast number of people had likewise retreated ; at 
the same time we could hear the fall of the parish church 
there, whereby many persons were killed on the spot, and 
others mortally wounded. You may judge of the force of the 
shock when I inform you it was so violent that I could 
scarce keep on my knees, but it was attended with some 
circumstances still more dreadful than the former. 



XXII. 

Unhappily for mankind, the vast influence which the 
Jesuits acquired, by all these different means, was often 
exerted for the most pernicious purposes. Every Jesuit was 
taught to regard the interest of the order as his principal 
object, to which all other considerations were to be sacrificed ; 
and as it was for the honour and advantage of the society 
that its members should possess an ascendant over persons of 
rank and power, the Jesuits, in order to acquire and preserve 
such an ascendant, were led to propagate a system of relaxed 
and pliant morality, which, accommodating itself to the 
passions of men, tolerated their imperfections, apparently 
justified their vices, and authorised almost every action that 
the most audacious or crafty politician could wish to commit. 
In like manner, as the prosperity of the order was intimately 
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connected with the preservation of the papal authority, the 
Jesuits, influenced by the same principle of attachment to 
the interests of their society, which may serve as a clue to 
the genius of their policy, were the most zealous patrons of 
those doctrines which tend to exalt the ecclesiastical power 
on the ruins of civil government. They attributed to the 
court of Rome a jurisdiction as extensive and absolute as 
was claimed by the most presumptuous pontiffs during the 
dark ages; they contended for the entire independence of 
ecclesiastics on the civil magistrate : and they published such 
tenets concerning the duty of opposing princes who were 
enemies to the Catholic faith, as countenanced the most 
atrocious crimes, and tended to dissolve all the ties con- 
necting subjects with their rulers. 



XXIII. 

After the scheme and fabric of the poem, must be con- 
sidered its component parts, the sentiments and the diction. 
The sentiments, as expressive of manners, or appropriated to 
characters, are, for the greater part, unexceptionally just. 
Splendid passages, containing lessons of morality, or precepts 
of prudence, occur seldom. Such is the original formation 
of this poem, that, as it admits no human manners till the 
Fall, it can give little assistance to human conduct. Its end 
is to raise the thoughts above sublunary cares or pleasures. 
The ideas which are occasionally called forth in the progress, 
are such as coidd only be produced by an imagination in the 
highest degree fervid and active, to which materials were 
supplied by incessant study and unlimited curiosity. The 
heat of Milton's mind might be said to subUmate his learning, 
to throw off into his work the spirit of science, unmingled 
with its grosser parts. He had considered creation in its 
whole extent, and his descriptions are therefore learned. 
He had accustomed his imagination to unrestrained in- 
dulgence, and his conceptions therefore were extensive. The 
characteristic quality of his poem is sublimity. He some- 
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times descends to the elegant, but his element is the great. 
He can occasionally invest himself with grace; but his 
natural post is gigantic loftiness. He can please when 
pleasure is required ; but it is his peculiar power to astonish. 
He seems to have been well acquainted with his own genius, 
and to know what it was that Nature had bestowed upon him 
more bountifully than upon others ; the power of displaying 
the vast, illuminating the splendid, enforcing the awful, 
darkening the gloomy, and aggravating the dreadful : he 
therefore chose a subject on which too much could not be 
said, on which he might tire his fancy without the censure of 
extravagance. 

XXIV. 

This mixed system of opinion and sentiment had its origin 
in the ancient chivalry ; and the principle, though varied in 
its appearance by the varying state of human affairs, sub- 
sisted and influenced through a long succession of genera- 
tions, even to the time we live in. If it should ever be totally 
extinguished, the loss I fear will be great. It is this which 
has given its character to modem Europe. It is this which 
has distinguished it under all its forms of government, and 
distinguished it to its advantage, from the states of Asia, and 
possibly from those states which flourished in the most 
brilliant period of the antique world. It was this, which, 
without confounding ranks, had produced a noble equality, 
and handed it down through all the gradations of social life. 
It was this opinion which mitigated kings into companions, 
and raised private men to be fellows with kings. Without 
force or opposition, it subdued the fierceness of pride and 
power ; it obliged sovereigns to submit to the soft collar of 
social esteem, compelled stem authority to submit to 
elegance, and gave a dominating vanquisher of laws, to be 
subdued by manners. But now all is to be changed. All 
the pleasing illusions, which made power gentle and obedi- 
ence liberal, which harmonised the different shades of life, 
and which, by a bland assimilation, incorporated into politics 
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the sentiments which beautify and soften private society, are 
to be dissolved by this new conquering empire of light and 
reason. All the decent drapery of life is to be rudely torn 
off. All the superadded ideas, furnished from the wardrobe 
of a moral imagination, which the heart owns and the under- 
standing ratifies as necessary to cover the defects of our 
naked, shivering nature, are to be exploded as a ridiculous, 
absiu'd, and antiquated fashion. 



XXV. 

On Saturday, during the armistice, I came out upon the 
advanced French trench, within a few himdred yards of the 
Mamelon. The sight was strange beyond description. 
French, English, and Russian officers were walking about 
saluting each other courteously as they passed, and occa- 
sionally entering into conversation, and a constant inter- 
change of little civilities, such as offering and receiving cigar 
lights, was going on in each Uttle group. Some of the 
Russian officers were evidently men of high rank and 
breeding. Their polished manners contrasted remarkably 
with their plain and rather coarse clothing. They wore, 
with few exceptions, the invariable long grey coat over their 
uniforms. The French officers were all in ftill uniform, and 
offered a striking contrast to many of our own officers, who 
were dressed \ la Balaklava, and wore uncouth head-dresses, 
catskin coats, and nondescript paletots. Many of the 
Russians looked remarkably like English gentlemen in style 
of face and bearing ; they were grave and reserved, but they 
seemed to fraternise with the French better than with our- 
selves, and the men certainly got on better with our aUies 
than with the few privates of our own regiments who were 
down towards the front. While all this civility was going 
on, we were walking among the dead, over blood-stained 
ground, covered with the evidences of recent fight. Broken 
muskets, bayonets, cartouch-boxes, caps, fragments of cloth- 
ing, straps and belts, pieces of shell, little pools of clotted 
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blood, shot both round and grape, shattered gabions and 
sand-bags, were visible around us on every side, and through 
the midst of the crowd stalked a solemn procession of 
soldiers bearing their departed comrades to their long 
home. 

XXVL 

It was past eight o'clock when I reached the Gloucester 
Coffee-house, and the Bristol Mail being on the point of 
going off, I mounted on the outside. Th.e fine fluent motion 
of this mail soon laid me asleep. It is somewhat remarkable 
that the first easy or refreshing sleep which I had enjoyed 
for some months was on the outside of a mail-coach — a bed 
which, at this day, I find rather an uneasy one. Connected 
with this sleep was a little incident which served, as hundreds 
of others, to convince me how easily a man, who has never 
been in any great distress, may pass through life without 
knowing, in his own person, at least, anything of the possible 
goodness of the human heart, or, as I must add with a sigh, 
of its possible vileness. So thick a curtain of manners is 
drawn over the features and expression of men's natures, 
that, to the ordinary observer, the two extremities, and the 
infinite field of varieties which lie between them, are all con- 
founded ; the vast and multitudinous compass of their several 
harmonies reduced to the meagre outline of differences ex- 
pressed in the gamut or alphabet of elementary sounds. 
The case was this : For the first four or five miles from 
London, I annoyed my fellow-passenger on the roof, by 
occasionally falling against him, when the coach gave a 
lurch to his side ; and, indeed, if the road had been less 
smooth and level than it is, I should have fallen off from 
weakness. Of this annoyance he complained heavily as, 
perhaps, in the same circumstances, most people would. 
He expressed his complaint, however, more morosely than 
the occasion seemed to warrant, and if I had parted with 
him at that moment, I should have thought of him as a surly 
and almost brutal fellow. 
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XXVII. 

His countenance continued firm, his thoughts clear ; once 
only, when he spoke of his mother, he became agitated ; but 
he often inquired after the safety of his friends and the 
officers of his staff, and he did not even in this moment 
forget to recommend those whose merit had given them 
claims to promotion. When life was just extinct, with an 
unsubdued spirit, as if anticipating the baseness of his post- 
humous calumniators, he exclaimed : '' I hope the people of 
England will be satisfied ! I hope my country will do me 
justice ! " Thus ended the career of Sir John Moore, a man 
whose uncommon capacity was sustained by the purest 
virtue, and governed by a disinterested patriotism more in 
keeping with the primitive than the luxurious age of a great 
nation. His tall, graceful person, his dark, searching eyes, 
strongly defined forehead, and singularly expressive mouth, 
indicated a noble disposition and a refined understanding. 
The lofty sentiments of honour habitual to his mind were 
adorned by a subtle, playful wit, which gave him in conver- 
sation an ascendency he always preserved by the decisive 
vigour of his actions. He maintained the right with a 
vehemence .bordering upon fierceness, and every important 
transaction in which he was engaged increased his reputa- 
tion for talent, and confirmed his character as a stem enemy 
to vice, a steadfast friend to merit, a just and faithful servant 
of his country. The honest loved him, the dishonest feared 
him. For while he lived he did not shun, but scorned and 
spurned the base, and with characteristic propriety they 
spumed at him when he was dead. 

XXVIII. 

Nor can we give the whole account of any one thing what- 
ever \ of all its causes, ends, and necessary adjuncts ; those 
adjuncts, I mean, without which it could not have been. By 
his most astonishing connection, these reciprocal correspon- 
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dences and mutual relations, everything which we see in the 
course of nature is actually brought about. And things, 
seemingly the most insignificant imaginable, are perpetually 
observed to be necessary conditions to other things of the 
greatest importance, so that any one thing whatever may, 
for aught we know to the contrary, be a necessary condition 
to any other. The natural world, then, and natural govern* 
ment of it, being such an incomprehensible scheme — so 
incomprehensible, that a man must really, in the literal 
sense, know nothing at all, who is not sensible of his 
ignorance in it : this immediately suggests, and strongly 
shows the credibility, that the moral world and the govern- 
ment of it may be so too. Indeed the natural and moral 
constitution and government of the world are so connected 
as to make up together but one scheme : and it is highly 
probable that the first is formed and carried on merely in 
subserviency to the latter, as the vegetable world is for the 
animal, and organised bodies for minds. But the thing 
intended here is, without inquiring how far the administra- 
tion of the natural world is subordinate to that of the moral, 
only to observe the credibility that one should be analogous 
or similar to the other. 

XXIX. 

Imagination was dazzled by a prospect so splendid; and 
we find that, in the sixteenth century, the cultivation of this 
fantastic science was the serious object of men whose under- 
standings and acquirements admit of no question. Bacon 
himself allowed the truth which might be found in a well- 
regulated astrology, making thus a distinction betwixt the 
art as commonly practised, and the manner in which it 
might, as he conceived, be made a proper use of. But a 
grave or sober use of this science, if even Bacon could have 
taught such, moderation, would not have suited the temper of 
those, who, inflamed by hopes of temporal aggrandisement, 
pretended to understand and explain to others the language 
of the stars. Almost all the other paths of mystic knowledge 
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led to poverty ; even the alchemist, though talking loud and 
high of the endless treasures his art was to produce, lived 
from day to day, and from year to year, upon hopes as 
unsubstantial as the smoke of his furnace. But the pursuits 
of the astrologer were such as called for instant remuneration. 
He became rich by the eager hopes and fond credulity of 
those who consulted him, and that artist lived by duping 
others, instead of starving, like others, by duping himself. 
The wisest men have been cheated by the idea that some 
supernatural influence upheld and guided them ; and from 
time immemorial ambition and success have placed con- 
fidence in the species of fatalism inspired by a belief in the 
influence of their own star. Such being the case, the science 
was little pursued by those who, faithful in their remarks and 
reports, must soon have discovered its delusive vanity 
through the splendour of its professions. 



XXX. 

As in the consideration of other strata we find abundant 
evidence, in the presence of organic remains, in proof of the 
exercise of creative power, and wisdom, and goodness, attend- 
ing the progress of life, through aU its stages of advancement 
upon the surface of the globe ; so from the absence of organic 
remains in the primary strata, we may derive an important 
argument, showing that there was a point of time in the 
history of our planet (which no other researches but those 
of geology can possibly approach), antecedent to the begin- 
ning of either animal or vegetable life. This conclusion is 
the more important, because it has been the refuge of some 
speculative philosophers to refer the origin of existing organi- 
sations, either to an eternal succession of the same species, or 
to the formation of more recent from more ancient species, 
by successive developments, without the interposition of 
direct and repeated acts of creation ; and thus to deny the 
existence of any first term, in the infinite series of successions 
which this hypothesis assumes. Against this theory, no 
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decisive evidence has been accessible, until the modem dis- 
coveries of geology had established two conclusions of the 
highest value in relation to this long disputed question : the 
first proving that existing species have had a beginning, and 
this at a period comparatively recent in the physical history 
of our globe ; the second showing that they were preceded 
by several other systems of animal and vegetable life, re- 
specting each of which it may be no less proved that there 
was a time when their existence had not commenced ; and 
that to these more ancient systems also, the doctrine of 
eternal succession, both retrospective and prospective, is 
equally inapplicable. 

XXXI. 

His religion has nothing in it enthusiastic or superstitious ; 
he appears neither weakly credulous nor wantonly sceptical ; 
his morality is neither dangerously lax nor impracticably 
rigid. All the enchantments of fancy, and all the cogency 
of argument are employed to recommend to the reader his 
real interest, the care of pleasing the Author of his being. 
Truth is shown sometimes as the phantom of a vision, 
sometimes appears half- veiled in an allegory ; sometimes 
attracts regard in the robes of fancy, and sometimes steps 
forth in the confidence of reason. His prose is the model 
of the middle style ; on grave subjects not formal, on light 
occasions not grovelling ; pure without scrupulosity, and 
exact without apparent elaboration; always equable and 
always easy, without glowing words or pointed sentences. 
Addison never deviates from his track to snatch a grace ; 
he seeks no ambitious ornaments, and tries no hazardous 
innovations. His page is always luminous, but never blazes 
in unexpected splendour. It was apparently his principal 
endeavour to avoid all harshness and severity of diction ; 
he is therefore sometimes verbose in his transitions and 
connections, and sometimes descends too much to the 
language of conversation; yet if his language had been 
less idiomatical, it might have lost somewhat of its genuine 
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Anglicism. What he attempted, he perfonned ; he is never 
feeble, and he did not wish to be energetic ; he is never 
rapid, and he never stagnates. His sentences have neither 
studied ampUtude nor affected brevity ; his periods, though 
not diligently rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever 
wishes to attain an EngUsh style, familiar but not coarse, 
and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison. 

XXXII. 

Conscious of his own weight and importance, his conduct 
in parliament would be directed by nothing but the con- 
stitutional duty of a peer. He would consider himself as a 
guardian of the laws. Willing to support the just measures 
of government, but determined to observe the conduct of the 
minister with suspicion, he would oppose the violence of 
faction with as much firmness as the encroachments of pre- 
rogative. He would be as little capable of bargaining with 
the minister for places for himself, or his dependants, as of 
descending to mix himself in the intrigues of opposition. 
Whenever an important question called for his opinion in 
parliament, he would- be heard, by the most profligate 
minister, with deference and respect. His authority would 
either sanctify or disgrace the measures of government. 
The people would look up to him as to their protector, and 
a virtuous prince would have one honest man in his do- 
minions, in whose integrity and judgment he might safely 
confide. If it should be the will of Providence to aflflict him 
with domestic misfortune, he would submit to the stroke 
with feeling, but not without dignity. He would consider 
the people as his children, and receive a generous heart-felt 
consolation in the sympathising tears and blessings of his 
country. Your grace may probably discover something more 
intelligible in the negative part of this illustrious character. 
The man I have described would never prostitute his dignity 
in parliament by an indecent violence either in opposing 
or defending a minister. He would not at one moment 
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rancorously persecute, at another basely cringe to the favour- 
ite of his sovereign. After outraging the royal dignity with 
peremptory conditions, little short of menace and hostility, 
he would never descend to the humility of soliciting an inter- 
view with the favourite. 

XXXIII. 

But before the corporal begins, I must first give you a 
description of his attitude; otherwise he will naturally stand 
represented by your imagination in an uneasy posture — stiff- 
perpendicular — dividing the weight of his body equally upon 
both legs — ^his eye fixed as if on duty — ^his look determined — 
clenching the sermon in his left hand, like his firelock. In a 
word, you would be apt to paint Trim as if he were standing 
in his platoon, ready for action. His attitude was as unlike 
all this as you can conceive. He stood before them with his 
body swayed and bent forwards, just so far as to make an 
angle of eighty-five degrees and a half upon the plane of 
the horizon ; which sound orators, to whom I address this, 
know very well to be the true persuasive angle of incidence. 
The necessity of this precise angle of eighty-five degrees and 
a half, to a mathematical exactness, does it not show us, by 
the way, how the arts and sciences mutually befriend each 
other? How the deuce Corporal Trim, who knew not so 
much as an acute angle from an obtuse one, came to hit it 
so exactly; — or whether it was chance, or nature, or good 
sense, or imitation, shall be commented upon in that part 
of the cyclopaedia of arts and sciences when the instrumental 
parts of the eloquence of the senate, the pulpit, the bar, the 
coffee-house, the bed-chamber, the fireside, fall under con- 
sideration. 

XXXIV. 

What need have we to dilate on this fertile topic ? For it 
is not solely in the formation of the human understanding, 
and in the constructions of science and hterature, that the 
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employment of Method is indispensably necessary ; but its 
importance is equally felt, and equally acknowledged in the 
whole business and economy of active and domestic life. 
From the cottager's hearth, or the workshop of the artizan, 
to the palace or the arsenal, the first merit, that which admits 
neither substitute nor equivalent, is, that everything is in its 
place. Where this charm is wanting, every other merit 

, either loses its name, or becomes an additional ground of 
accusation and regret. Of one, by whom it is eminently 
possessed, we Say proverbially, that he is like clockwork. 

* The resemblance extends beyond the point of regularity, and 
yet falls short of the truth. Both do, indeed, at once divide 
and announce the silent and otherwise indistinguishable lapse 
of time ; but the man of methodical industry and honour- 
able pursuits does more ; he realises its ideal divisions, and 
gives a character and individuality to its moments. If the 
idle are described as killing time, he may be justly said to 
call it into life and moral being, while he makes it the 
distinct object not only of the consciousness, but of the 
conscience. He organises the hours, and gives them a soid : 
and to that, the very essence of which is to fleet, and to have 
been, he communicates an imperishable and a spiritual 

nature. 

XXXV. 

In Spain, the whole structure of society was shaken to 
pieces by the violence of an effort which merely awakened 
the slumbering strength of France : foresight, promptitude, 
arrangement, marked the proceedings of Napoleon ; but with 
the Spaniards the counsels of prudence were punished as 
treason ; and personal interests, everywhere springing up 
with incredible force, wrestled against the public good. At a 
distance, the insurrection appeared of towering proportions 
and mighty strength ; but in truth it was a fantastic object, 
stained with blood and tottering from weakness, and the 
helping hand of England alone was stretched forth for its 
support, all other assistance was denied, for the continental 
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powers, although nourishing secret hopes of profit from the 
struggle, with calculating policy turned coldly from the 
patriots' cause. The English cabinet was indeed sanguine, 
and resolute to act ; but the ministers, while anticipating 
success in a preposterous manner, displayed little industry 
and less judgment in their preparations for the struggle ; nor 
does it appear that the real freedom of the Peninsula was 
much considered in their councils. They contemplated this 
astonishing insurrection as a mere military opening through 
which Napoleon might be assailed, and they neglected, or 
rather feared, to look towards the great moral consequences 
of such a stupendous event, consequences which were in 
truth above their reach of policy. They were neither able 
nor willing to seize such a singularly propitious occasion 
for conferring a benefit upon mankind. It is, however, 
c«tain that this opportunity for restoring the civil strength 
of a long degraded people by a direct recurrence to first 
principles, was such as had seldom been granted to a sinking 
nation. 



XXXVI. 

Were the instruction which God affords to brute creatures 
by instincts and mere propensions, and to mankind by these 
together with reason, matter of probable proof and not of 
certain observation, it would be rejected as incredible, in 
many instances of it, only upon account of the means by 
which this instruction is given, the seeming disproportions, 
the limitations, necessary conditions, and circumstances of 
it. For instance, would it not have been thought highly 
improbable, that men should have been so much more 
capable of discovering, even to certainty, the general laws of 
matter, and the magnitudes, paths, and revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, than the occasions and cures of distempers, 
and many other things, in which human life seems so much 
more nearly concerned than in astronomy ? How capricious 
and irregular a way of information, would it be said, is that 
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of invention, by means of which nature instructs us in matters 
of science, and in many things upon which the affairs of the 
world greatly depend ; that* a man should by this faculty be 
made acquainted with a thing in an instant, when perhaps he 
is thinking of something else, which he has in vain been 
searching after, it may be, for years. So hkewise the im- 
perfections attending the only method by which nature 
enables and directs us to communicate our thoughts to each 
other, are innumerable. Language is in its very nature 
inadequate, ambiguous, liable to infinite abuse, even from 
negligence ; and so Uable to it from design, that every man 
can deceive and betray by it. 



XXXVII. 

The English are at present employed in celebrating a feast 
which becomes general every seventh year ; the parliament 
of the nation being then dissolved and another appointed to 
be chosen. This solemnity falls infinitely short of our feast 
of the lanterns in magnificence and splendour ; it is also 
surpassed by others of the east in unanimity and pure 
devotion ; but no festival in the world can compare with it 
for eating. Their eating, indeed, amazes me ; had I five 
hundred heads, and were each head furnished with brains, 
yet would they all be insufficient to compute the number of 
cows, pigs, geese, and turkeys, which upon this occasion die 
for the good of their country. To say the truth, eating seems 
to make a grand ingredient in all English parties of zeal, 
business, or amusement. When a church is to be built, or 
an hospital endowed, the directors assemble, and instead of 
consulting upon it, they eat upon it, by which means the 
business goes forward with success. When the poor are to 
be relieved, the officers appointed to dole out public charity, 
assemble and eat upon it : nor has it been ever known that 
they filled the bellies of the poor, till they had previously 
satisfied their own. But in the election of magistrates, the 
people seem to exceed all bounds ; the merits of a candidate 
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are often measured by the number of his treats ; his con«' 
stituents assemble, eat upon him, and lend their applause, 
not to his integrity or sense, but to the quantities of his beef 
and brandy. 

XXXVIII. 

I thus give the reader some slight abstraction of my 
oriental dreams, which always filled me with such amaze- 
ment at the monstrous scenery, that horror seemed absorbed 
for a while in sheer astonishment. Sooner or later came a 
reflux of feeling that swallowed up the astonishment, and left 
me, not so much in terror, as in hatred and abomination of 
what I saw. Over every form and threat, and punishment, 
and dim, sightless incarceration, brooded a sense of eternity 
and infinity that drove me into an oppression as of madness. 
Into these dreams only it was, with one or two slight ex- 
ceptions, that any circumstances of physical horror entered. 
AU before had been moral and spiritual terrors. But here 
the main agents were ugly birds, or snakes, or crocodiles, 
especially the last. The cursed crocodile became to me the 
object of more horror than almost all the rest. I was com- 
pelled to hve with him ; and that for centuries. All the feet 
of the tables, sofas, &c., soon became instinct with life ; the 
abominable head of the crocodile, and his leering eyes, looked 
out at me, multiplied into a thousand repetitions ; and I 
stood loathing and fascinated. And so often did this hideous 
reptiTe haunt my dreams that many times the very same 
dream was broken up in the very same way ; I heard gentle 
voices speaking to me and instantly I awoke : it was broad 
noon, and my children were standing hand in hand at my 
bedside, come to show me their coloured shoes or new frocks, 
or to let me see them dressed for going out. I protest that 
so awful was the transition from the foul crocodile and the 
other unutterable monsters and abortions of my dreams, to 
the sight of innocent human natures and of infancy, that in 
the mighty and sudden revulsion of mind, I wept, and could 
not forbear it, as I kissed their faces. 
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XXXIX, 

The cause of obscurity in simple ideas seems to be 
either dull organs, or very slight and transient impressions 
made by the objects, or else a weakness in the memory, not 
able to retain them as received. Another default which 
makes our ideas confused is, when though the particulars 
that make up any idea are in number enough, yet they 
are so jumbled together that it is not easily discernible 
whether it belongs more to the name that is given it than 
to any other. There is nothing more proper to make us 
conceive this confusion than a sort of pictures usually shown, 
as surprising pieces of art, wherein the colours, as they are 
laid by the pencil on the table itself, mark out very odd and 
unusual figures, and have no discernible order in their 
position. This draught, thus made up of parts wherein no 
symmetry nor order appears, is, in itself, no more a confused 
thing than the picture of a cloudy sky, wherein though there 
be as little order of colours or figures to be found, yet nobody 
thinks it is a confused picture. What is it then that makes 
it to be thought confused, since the want of symmetry does 
not ? As it is plain it does not ; for another draught made 
barely in imitation of this could not be called confused. I 
answer, that which makes it to be thought confused is, the 
applying to it some name to which it does no more dis- 
cernibly belong than to some others. 

XL. 

The same year was written the ' Essay on Criticism.' It 
was commented by Dr. Warburton, who has discovered in 
it such order and connection as was not perceived by 
Addison, nor, as is said, intended by the author. Almost 
every poem, consisting of precepts, is so far arbitrary and 
immethodical, that many of the paragraphs may change 
places with no apparent inconvenience ; for of two or 
more positions, depending upon some remote and general 
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principle, there is seldom any cogent reason why one should 
precede the other. But for the order in which they stand, 
whatever it be, a little ingenuity may easily give a reason. 
It is possible, says Hooker, that by long circumduction, from 
any one truth all truth may be inferred. Of all homogeneous 
truths at least, of all truths respecting the same general end, 
in whatever series they may be produced, a concatenation by 
intermediate ideas may be formed, such as when once it is 
shown shall appear natural ; but if this order be reversed, 
another mode of connection equally specious may be found 
or made. Aristotle is praised for naming Fortitude first of 
the cardinal virtues, as that without which no other virtue 
can be steadily practised ; but he might, with equal pro- 
priety, have placed Prudence and Justice before it, since 
without Prudence, Fortitude is mad ; without Justice, it is 
mischievous. As the end of method is perspicuity, that 
series is sufficiently regular that avoids obscurity ; and where 
there is no obscurity, it will not be difficult to discover 
method. 

XLL 

As in the first assault ; whether from wounds or accident, 
no general entered the place until long after the breach had 
been won, the battalion officers were embarrassed for want 
of orders, and a thunderstorm, coming down the mountains 
with unbounded fury just as the place was carried, added to 
the confusion of the fight — the opportunity was lost. This 
storm seemed to be a signal from hell for the perpetration 
of villany which would have shamed the most ferocious 
barbarians of antiquity. At Ciudad Rodrigo intoxication 
and plunder had been the principal objects ; at Badajos 
lust and murder were joined to rapine and drunkenness ; 
at San Sebastian, the direst and most revolting cruelty was 
added to the catalogue of crimes ; one atrocity of which a 
girl of seventeen was the victim, staggers the mind by its 
enormous, incredible, indescribable barbarity. Some order 
was at first maintained, but the resolution to throw ofif dis- 
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cipline was quickly made manifest. A British staff-officer 
was pursued with a volley of small-arms and escaped with 
difficulty from men who mistook him for a provost- marshal ; 
a Portuguese adjutant, striving to prevent some ruffianism, 
was put to death in the market-place, not with sudden 
violence but deliberately. Many officers exerted themselves 
to preserve order, many men were well-conducted, yet the 
rapine and violence commenced by villains soon spread, the 
camp-followers crowded into the place, and the disorder 
continued until fire, following the steps of the plunderer, put 
an end to his ferocity by destroying the whole town. 



XLII. 

As the materials of stratified rocks are in great measure 
derived, directly or indirectly, from those which are unstrati- 
fied, it will be premature to enter upon the consideration of 
derivative strata, until we have considered briefly the history 
of the primitive formations. We therefore commence our 
inquiry at that most ancient period, when there is much 
evidence to render it probable that the entire materials of 
the globe were in a fluid state, and that the cause of this 
fluidity was heat. The form of the earth being that of an 
oblate spheroid, compressed at the poles, and enlarged at 
the equator, is that which a fluid mass would assume from 
revolution round its axis. The further fact, that the shortest 
diameter coincides with the existing axis of rotation, shows 
that this axis has been the same ever since the crust of the 
earth attained its present solid form. Assuming that the 
whole materials of the globe may have once been in a fluid 
or even a nebular state, from the presence of intense heat, 
the passage of the first consolidated portion of this fluid or 
nebulous matter to a solid state may have been produced by 
the radiation of heat from its surface into space ; the gradual 
abstraction of such heat would allow the particles of matter 
to approximate and crystallise, and the first result of this 
crystallisation might have been the formation of a shell or 
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crust, composed of oxidated metals and metalloids, con- 
stituting various rocks of the granitic series, around an 
incandescent nucleus of melted matter, heavier than granite ; 
such as forms the more weighty substance of basalt and 
compact lava. 

XLIIL 

For this cause it is that I forbear to speak of so many 
(otherwise) valuable books and treatises of my father's col- 
lecting, wrote either plump upon noses or collaterally touch- 
ing them ; such, for instance, as Prignitz, now lying upon 
the table before me, who, with infinite learning, and from the 
most candid and scholar-like examination of above four 
thousand different skulls in upwards of twenty charnel- 
houses of Silesia, which he had rummaged, has informed us 
that the mensuration and configuration of the osseous or 
bony parts of human noses, in any given tract of country, 
except Crim Tartary, where they are all crushed down by the 
thumb, so that no judgment can be formed upon them, are 
much nearer alike than the world imagines ; the difference 
amongst them being, says he, a mere trifie not worth taking 
notice of ; but that the size and jollity of every individual 
nose, and by which one nose ranks above another, and bears 
a higher price, is owing to the cartilaginous and muscular 
parts of it, into whose ducts and sinuses the blood and 
animal spirits being impelled and driven by the warmth and 
force of the imagination, which is but a step from it (bating 
the case of idiots, whom Prignitz, who had lived many years 
in Turkey, supposes under the more immediate tutelage of 
Heaven), it so happens, and ever must, says he, that the 
excellency of the nose is in a direct arithmetical proportion to 
the excellency of the wearer's fancy. 

XLIV. 

When truths are once known to us, though by tradition, 
we are apt to be favourable to our own parts, and to ascribe 
to our own understandings the discovery of what in reality 
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we borrowed from others; or, at least, finding we can prove 
what at first we learn from others, we are forward to conclude 
it an obvious truth, which, if we had sought we could not 
have missed. Nothing seems hard to our understandings 
that is once known ; and because what we see, we see with 
our own eyes, we are apt to overlook or forget the help we 
had from others who showed it us, and first made us to see 
it; as if we were not at all beholden to them for those truths 
they opened the way to, and led us into. For knowledge 
being only of truths that are perceived to be so, we are 
favourable enough to our own facidties to conclude that they 
of their own strength would have attained those discoveries, 
without any foreign assistance, and that we know those 
truths, by the strength and native light of our minds, as they 
did from whom we received them by theirs, only they had 
the luck to be before us. Thus the whole stock- of human 
knowledge is claimed by every one, as his private possession, 
as soon as he, profiting by others' discoveries, has got it into 
his own mind; and so it is, but not properly by his own 
industry, nor of his own acquisition. He studies, it is true, 
and takes pains to make a progress in what others have 
delivered; but their pains were of another sort, who first 
brought those truths to light, which he afterwards derives 
from them. 

XLV. 

We should be much mistaken if we pictured to ourselves 
the squires of the seventeenth century as men bearing a close 
resemblance to their descendants, the county members and 
chairmen of quarter sessions with whom we are familiar. 
The modern country gentleman generally receives a liberal 
education, passes from a distinguished school to a distin- 
guished college, and has every opportunity to become an 
excellent scholar. He has generally seen something of 
foreign countries. A considerable part of his life has 
generally been passed in the capital ; and the refinements of 
the capital follow him into the country. There is perhaps no 
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class of dwellings so pleasing as the rural seats of the English 
gentry. In the parks and pleasure grounds, nature, dressed 
yet not disguised by art, wears her most alluring form. In 
the buildings, good sense and good taste combine to produce 
a happy union of the comfortable and the gracefuL The 
pictures, the musical instruments, the library, would in any 
other country be considered as proving the owner to be an 
eminently polished and accomplished man. A country gentle- 
man who witnessed the Revolution was probably in receipt 
of about a fourth part of the rent which his acres now yield 
to his posterity. He was, therefore, as compared with his 
posterity, a poor man, and was generally under the necessity 
of residing, with Uttle interruption, on his estate. To travel on 
the Continent, to maintain an establishment in London, or 
even to visit London frequently, were pleasures in which only 
the great proprietors could 'indulge. It may be confidently 
affirmed that of the squires whose names were then in the 
Commissions of Peace and Lieutenancy not one in twenty 
went to town once in five years, or had ever in his life 
wandered so far as Paris. Many lords of manor had received 
an education differing little from that of their menial servants. 
The heir of an estate often passed his boyhood and youth at 
the seat of his family with no better tutors than grooms and 
gamekeepers, and scarce attained learning enough to sign his 
name. 

XLVL 

He was a comely, handsome fellow, perfectly well made ; 
with straight, strong limbs, not too large; tall and well 
shaped, and, as I reckon, about twenty-six years of age. He 
had a very good countenance, not a fierce and surly aspect ; 
but seemed to have something very manly in his face, and 
yet he had all the sweetness and softness of a European in 
his countenance too, especially when he smiled. His hair 
was long and black, not curled Uke wool ; his forehead was 
high and large, and a great vivacity and sharpness in his 
eyes. The colour of his skin was not quite black, but very 
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tawny ; and yet not of an ugly yellow nauseous tawny, as 
the Brazilians, and Virginians, and other natives of America 
are ; but of a bright kind of dun olive colour, that had in it 
something very agreeable, though not very easy to describe. 
His face was round and plump ; his nose small, not flat like 
the negroes ; a very good mouth, thin lips, and his fine teeth 
well set, and white as ivory. After he had slumbered, rather 
than slept, about half an hour, he waked again, and comes 
out of the cave to me ; for I had been milking my goats, 
which I had in the enclosure just by ; when he espied me, 
l^e came running to me, laying himself down again upon the 
ground with all possible signs of a humble, thankful dis^ 
position, making many antic gestures to show it ; at last 
he lays his head flat upon the ground, close to my foot, 
and set my other foot upon his head, as he had done before 'f 
and after this made all the signs to me of subjection, servitude, 
and submission imaginable, to let me know how he would 
serve me as long as he lived. 

XLVIL 

So great is the veneration with which the classics are 
regarded, that even the editors and commentators who per- 
form the lowest menial offices to their memory are con- 
sidered, like the equerries and chamberlains of sovereign 
princes, as entitled to a high rank in the table of literary 
precedence. It is, therefore, somewhat singular that their 
productions should so rarely have been examined on just 
and philosophical principles of criticism. The ancient 
writers themselves afford us but little assistance. When 
they particularise, they are commonly trivial ; when they, 
would generalise, they become indistinct. An exception 
must, indeed, be made in favour of Aristotle. Bodi in 
analysis and in combination that great man was without 
a rival. No philosopher has ever possessed, in an equal 
degree, the talent either of separating established systems 
into their primary elements, or of connecting detached 
phenomena in harmonious systems. He was the great 
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fashioner of the intellectual chaos; he changed its dark- 
ness into light, and its discord into order. He brought to 
literary researches the same vigour and amplitude of mind 
to which both physical and metaphysical science are so 
greatly indebted. His fundamental principles of criticism 
are excellent. To cite only a single instance : the doctrine 
which he established, that poetry is an imitative art, when 
justly understood, is to the critic what the compass is to 
the navigator. With it he may venture upon the most 
extensive excursions. Without it he must creep cautiously 
along the coast, or lose himself in a trackless expanse, and 
trust, at best, to the guidance of an occasional star. It is a 
discovery which changes a caprice into a science. 



XLVIII. 

What the poet has to cultivate, above all things, is love 
and truth ; what he has to avoid, like poison, is the fleeting 
and the false. He will get no good by proposing to be " in 
earnest at the moment." His earnestness must be innate 
and habitual, bom with him, and felt to be his most precious 
inheritance. " I expect neither profit nor general fame by 
my writings," says Coleridge, in the preface to his poems, 
*' and I consider myself as having been amply repaid with- 
out either : poetry has been to me its own exceeding great 
reward; it has soothed my afflictions, it has multiplied and 
refined my enjoyments, it has endeared solitude, and it has 
given me the habit of wishing to discover the good and the 
beautiful in all that meets and surrounds me." 

" Poetry," says Shelley, " lifts the veil from the hidden 
beauty of the world, and makes familiar objects be as if they 
were notfamijiar. It reproduces all that it represents, and 
the impersonations clothed in its elysian light stand thence- 
forward in the minds of those who have once contemplated 
them, as memorials of that gentle and exhausted content 
which extends itself over all thoughts and actions with which 
it co-exists. The great secret of morals is love, or a going 
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out of our own nature, and an identification of ourselves 
with the beautiful which exists in thought, action, or person, 
not our own. A man, to be greatly good, must imagine 
intensely and comprehensively, he must put himself in the 
place of another, and of many others : the pains and pleasures 
of his species must become his own. The great instrument 
of moral good is imagination, and poetry administers to the 
effect by acting upon the cause." 



XLIX. 

The resident graduates of the Universities, as a body, were 
perhaps not superior positively to the resident graduates of 
our time; but they occupied a far higher position as com- 
pared with the rest of the community. For Cambridge and 
Oxford were then the only two provincial towns in the king- 
dom in which could be found a large number of men whose 
understandings had been highly cultivated. Even the 
capital felt great respect for the authority of the Universities, 
not only on questions of divinity, of natural philosophy, and 
of classical antiquity, but also on points on which capitals 
generally claim the right of deciding in the last resort. 
From the coffee-houses of the Metropolis, and from the pit 
of the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, an appeal lay to the 
two great national seats of taste and learning. Plays which 
had been enthusiastically applauded in London were not 
thought out of danger till they had undergone the more 
severe judgment of audiences familiar with the ancient 
dramatists. The great moral and intellectual influence of 
the English Universities had been strenuously exerted on 
the side of the Crown. The head-quarters of Charles the 
First had been at Oxford, and the silver tankards and salvers 
of all the colleges had been melted down to supply his 
military chest. Cambridge was not less loyally disposed. 
She had sent a large part of her plate to the royal camp, 
and the rest would have followed had not the town been 
seized by the troops of the ParUament. Both Universities 
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had been treated with extreme severity by the victorious 
Puritans. Both had hailed the Restoration with delight. 
Both had steadily opposed the Exclusion Bill. Both had 
expressed the deepest horror at the Rye House Plot Cam- 
bridge had not only deposed her Chancellor, the Duke of 
Monmouth, but had marked her abhorrence of his treason in 
a manner unworthy of a seat of learning, by committing to 
the flames the canvas on which his pleasing face and figure 
had been portrayed. 



You formerly observed to me, that nothing made a more 
ridiculous figure in a man's Ufe than the disparity we often 
find in him sick and well ; sickness is a sort of early old 
age ; it teaches us a diffidence in our earthly state, and 
inspires us with the thoughts of a future, better than a 
thousand volumes of philosophers and divines. Youth, at 
the very best, is but a betrayer of human life in a gentler 
and smoother manner than age; it is like a stream that 
nourishes a plant upon a bank, and causes it to flourish and 
blossom to the sight, but at the same time is undermining it 
at the root in secret. My youth has dealt more fairly an<? 
openly with me; it has afforded several prospects of my 
danger and given me an advantage not very common to 
young men, that the attractions of the world have not 
dazzled me very much. When a smart fit of sickness tells 
me this empty tenement of my body will fall in a little time, 
I am even as unconcerned as was that honest Hibernian, 
who, being in bed in the great storm some years ago, and 
told the house would tumble over his head, made answer, 
" What care I for the house, I am only a lodger." I fancy it 
is the best time to die when one is in the best humour ; and 
so excessively weak as I now am, I may say with conscience, 
that I am not at all uneasy at the thought that many men, 
whom I never had any esteem for, are likely to enjoy this 
world after me. When I reflect what an inconsiderable 
little atom every single man is, with respect to the whole 
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creation, methinks it is a shame to be concerned at the 
removal of such a trivial animal as I am. The morning 
after my exit, the sun will rise as bright as ever, the flowers 
smell as sweet, the plants spring as green. The world will 
proceed in its own course, people will laugh as heartily and 
marry as fast as they were used to do. 



LI. 

No prince, so little enterprising and so inoffensive, was 
ever so much exposed to the opposite extremes of calumny 
and flattery, of satire and panegyric. And the factions 
which began in his time, being still continued, have made 
his character be as much disputed to this day as is commonly 
that of princes who are our contemporaries. Many virtues, 
however, it must be owned, he was possessed of ; but scarce 
any of them pure or free from the contagion of the neigh- 
bouring vices. His generosity bordered on profusion, his 
learning on pedantry, his pacific disposition on pusillanimity, 
his wisdom on cunning, his friendship on light fancy and 
boyish fondness. While he imagined that he was only 
maintaining his own authority, he may perhaps be suspected, 
in a few of his actions, and still more of his pretentions, to 
have somewhat encroached on the liberties of his people; 
while he endeavoured by an exact neutrality to acquire the 
goodwill of all his neighbours, he was able to preserve fully 
the esteem and regard of none. His capacity was consider- 
able, but fitter to discourse on general maxims than to con- 
duct any intricate business. His intentions were just, but 
more adapted to the conduct of private life than to the 
government of kingdoms. Awkward in his person and un- 
gainly in his manners, he was ill-qualified to command 
respect ; partial and undiscerning in his affections, he was 
little fitted to acquire general love. Of a feeble temper more 
than of a frail judgment, he is exposed to our ridicule from 
his vanity, but exempt from our hatred by his freedom from 
pride and arrogance. 
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LII. 

Hardly any device which the ingenuity of man has dis- 
covered for ensnaring or destroying wild animals was un- 
known to the Americans. While engaged in this favourite 
exercise, they shake off the indolence peculiar to their nature, 
the latent powers and vigour of their minds are roused, and 
they become active, persevering, and indefatigable. Their 
sagacity in finding their prey, and their address in killing it, 
are equal. Their reason and their senses being constantly 
directed towards this one object, the former displays such 
fertility of invention, and the latter acquire such a degree of 
acuteness, as appears almost incredible. They discern the 
footsteps of a wild beast, which escape every other eye, and 
can follow them with certainty through the pathless forest. 
If they attack their game openly, their arrow seldom errs 
from the mark ; if they endeavour to circumvent it by art, it 
is almost impossible to avoid their toils. Their ingenuity 
always on the stretch, and sharpened by emulation as well as 
necessity, has struck out many inventions, which greatly 
facilitate success in the chase. The most singular of these 
is the discovery of a poison, in which they dijJ the arrows 
employed in hunting. The slightest wound with those en- 
venomed shafts is mortal If they only pierce the skin, the 
blood fixes and congeals in a moment, and the strongest 
animal falls motionless to the ground. Nor does this poison, 
notwithstanding its violence and subtlety, infect the flesh 
of the animal which it kills. That may be eaten with 
perfect safety, and retains its native relish and qualities. 

LIII. 

More learned than soundly wise, better acquainted with 
men's minds than with the moral principles that ought to 
regulate them, he had still powers of conversation which I 
have rarely seen equalled, never excelled. Of this his manner 
implied some consciousness ; at least, it appeared to me that 
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he had studied hard to improve his natural advantages of a 
melodious voice, fluent and happy expression, apt language, 
and fervid imagination. He was never loud, never over- 
bearing, never so much occupied with his own thoughts as to 
outrun either the patience or the comprehension of those he 
conversed with. His ideas succeeded each other with the 
gentle but unintermitting flow of a plentiful and bounteous 
spring, while I have heard those of others, who aimed at 
distinction in conversation, rush along like the turbid gfush 
from the sluice of a mill-pond, as humid, and as easily 
exhausted. It was late at night ere I could part from a 
companion so fascinating; and when I gained my own 
apartment it cost me no small effort to recall to my mind the 
character of Rashleigh such as I had pictured him previous 
to this t6te-k-t^te. So effectually does the sense of being 
pleased and amused blunt our faculties of perception and 
discrimination of character, that I can only compare it to 
the taste of certain fruits, at once luscious and poignant, 
which renders our palate totally unfit for relishing or dis- 
tinguishing the viands which are subsequently subjected to 
its criticism. 

LIV. 

They talked in whispers among themselves, and at length 
collected their cattle together and drove them close up to the 
entrance of the avenue, which might be half a mile distant 
from the house. They proceeded to drag together some 
felled trees which lay in the vicinity, so as to make a 
temporary barricade across the road, about fifteen yards 
beyond the avenue. It was now near daybreak, and there 
was a pale eastern gleam mingled with the fading moonlight, 
so that objects could be discovered with some distinctness. 
The lumbering sound of a coach drawn by four horses, and 
escorted by six men on horseback, was heard coming up the 
avenue. The Highlanders listened attentively. The carriage 
contained Mr. Jobson and his unfortunate prisoners. The 
escort consisted of Rashleigh, and of several horsemen, 
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peace-officers and their assistants. So soon as we had 
passed the gate at the head of the avenue it was shut behind 
the cavalcade by a Highlandman stationed there for that 
purpose. At the same time the carriage was impeded in its 
farther progress by the cattle, amongst which we were in- 
volved, and by the barricade in front. Two of the escort 
dismounted to remove the felled trees, which they might 
think were left there by accident or carelessness. The others 
began with their whips to drive the cattle from the road. 

LV. 

The historian must have no idol but truth, entirely dis- 
regarding all things else ; he must make it a rule not to 
regard his own age, but posterity, lest he be accounted a 
mere flatterer, which is a vice utterly contrary to history, and 
as inconsistent as for a champion to use cosmetics. He 
must be undaunted ; proof against a bribe ; a free speaker, 
calling everything by its name ; he must be in his writings 
without either love or hatred or shame or compassion ; an 
equal judge to all ; and he must give to no person more than 
their due, nor less ; he must seem a foreigner, a denizen of 
no city, a subject of no government, lord of himself, regard- 
less of what may please people ; merely a relater of what has 
happened. He must not set out at first with too much 
mettle, but with a peaceable, even pace ; his sense should be 
methodically disposed and lie close, his diction should be 
clear and polite, the main scope of the first being truth and 
liberty, and that of the latter expressiveness and intelligi- 
bility ; let him explain his thoughts in a diction not obsolete, 
nor vulgar, so as that the common people may understand 
and the learned admire him. 

LVI. 

To the surprise and admiration of the court, he now issued 
forth from his seclusion a comely and accomplished gentle- 
man ; deeply versed in the literature of the age ; skilled in 
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music, and still more so in the art of painting, which had 
formed the chief solace of his long confinement ; and graced 
with that polished elegance of manners, the result, in most 
who possess it, of early intercourse with the world and ^ 
assiduous imitation of the best examples, but to a few of her 
favourites the free gift of nature herself. To all his pre- 
possessing qualities was superadded that deep, romantic kind 
of interest with which long, extraordinary, and unmerited mis- 
fortune cannot fail to invest a youthful sufferer. What wonder 
that Courtney speedily became the favourite of the nation ? 
What wonder that even the stern bosom of Mary herself was 
touched with tenderness ? With the eager zeal of the senti- 
ment just awakened in her heart, she hastened to restore to 
her too amiable kinsman the title of Earl of Devonshire, long 
hereditary in the illustrious house of Courtney, to which she 
added the whole of those patrimonial estates which the 
forfeiture of his father had vested in the crown. She 
went further ; she lent a propitious ear to the whispered 
suggestion of her people, still secretly partial to the house 
of York, that an English prince of the blood was most 
worthy to share the throne of an English queen. It is even 
affirmed that hints were designedly thrown out to the young 
man himself of the impression which he had made upon her 
heart. 

LVII. 

Sjich is the South Sea House. At least, such it was forty 
years ago, when I knew it — a magnificent relic ! What 
alterations may have been made in it since, I have had no 
opportunities of verifying. Time, I take for granted, has 
not freshened it. No wind has resuscitated the face of the 
sleeping waters. A thicker crust by this time stagnates upon 
it. The moths that were then battening upon its obsolete 
ledgers and day-books have rested from their depredations ; 
but other light generations have succeeded, making fine fret- 
work among their single and double entries. Layers of dust 
have accumxilated (a superfoetation of dirt !) upon the old 
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layers, tbat seldom used to be disturbed, save by some 
curious finger, now and then, inquisitive to explore the mode 
of book-keeping in Queen Anne's reign, or, with less hallowed 
curiosity, seeking to unveil some of the mysteries of that 
tremendous hoax, whose extent the petty peculators of our 
day look back upon with the same expression of incredulous 
admiration, and hopeless ambition of rivalry, as would be- 
come the puny face of modem conspiracy contemplating the 
Titan size of Guy Vaux's superhuman plot. 

LVIII. 

All around the castle was a scene of busy commotion j for 
such funeral banquets were times of general and profuse 
hospitality, of which not only every one who could claim the 
most distant connection with the deceased, but all passengers 
whatsoever, were invited to partake. The wealth and con- 
sequence of the deceased Saxon nobleman occasioned this 
custom to be observed in the fullest extent. Numerous 
parties, therefore, were seen ascending and descending the 
hill on which the castle was situated ; and when the king 
and his attendants entered the open and unguarded gates of 
the external barrier, the space within presented a scene not 
easily reconciled with the cause of the assemblage. In one 
place, the cooks were toiling to roast huge oxen and fat 
sheep ; in another, hogsheads of ale were broached to be 
drained at the freedom of all comers. Groups of every 
description were to be seen devouring the food and swallowing 
the liquor thus abandoned to their discretion. The ill-clothed 
Saxon serf was drowning the sense of his half-year's hunger 
and thirst in one day of gluttony and drunkenness. The 
more pampered burgess was eating his morsel with relish, or 
curiously criticising the quality of the malt and the skill of the 
brewer. Some few of the poorer Norman gentry might also 
be seen, distinguished by their shaven chins and short cloaks, 
and not less so by their keeping together and looking with 
great scorn on the whole solemnity, even while condescending 
to avail themselves of the good cheer which was liberally 
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supplied. Mendicants were of course assembled by the 
score, together with strolling soldiers retiuned from Pales- 
tine, pedlars were displaying their wares, and travelling 
mechanics were inquiring after employment. 



LIX. 

Other said, — they granted that heat in the climate might 
propagate infection, as sultry hot weather fvUs the air with 
vermin, and nourishes innumberable numbers and kinds of 
venomous creatures, which breed in our food, in the plants 
and even in our bodies, by the very stench of which infection 
may be propagated ; also that heat in the air, or heat of 
weather, as we ordinarily call it, makes bodies relax and 
faint, exhausts the spirits, opens the pores, and makes us 
more apt to receive infection, or any evil influence, be it 
from noxious pestilential vapours or any other thing in the 
air ; but that the heat of fire, and especially of coal fires, 
kept in our houses or near us, had a quite different opera- 
tion, the heat being not of the same kind, but quick and 
fierce, tending not to nourish, but to consume and dissi- 
pate all those noxious fumes, which the other kind of heat 
rather exhaled, and stagnated, than separated and burnt up : 
besides, it was alleged that the sulphurous and nitreous 
particles, that are often found to be in coal, with that 
bituminous substance which bums, are all assistant to clear 
and purge the air and render it wholesome and safe to breathe 
in after the noxious particles as above are dispersed and 
burnt up. 

LX. 

The Czar, barbarian as he was in manners and habits, 
possessed strong sense and an inquiring mind ; he had 
formed great projects for the improvement of his dominions ; 
and he was immediately and fully aware of the advantages 
to be derived from a direct communication by sea with a 
people capable of supplying his country with most of the 
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commodities which it now received from the southern nations 
of Europe by a tedious and expensive land-carriage. He 
accordingly welcomed the Englishmen with distinguished 
honours, returned a favourable answer to the letter from 
King. Edward of which they were the bearers, and expressed 
his willingness to enter into commercial relations with their 
country, and to receive an ambassador from their sovereign. 
Edward did not live to learn the prosperous result of this 
part of the expedition, but his successor extended equal en- 
couragement to the enterprise. A Russian company was 
formed, of which the veteran Sebastian Cabot was made 
governor, and Chancellor was despatched on a second voyage 
charged with further instructions for the settlement of a 
commercial treaty. His voyage was again safe and prosper- 
ous ; and he was accompanied on his return by a Russian 
ambassador ; but off the coast of Scotland the ship was un* 
happily wrecked, and Chancellor with several others was 
drowned ; the ambassador himself reaching the land with 
difficulty. The vessel was plundered of her whole cargo by 
the neighbouring peasantry; but the ambassador and his 
train were hospitably entertained by the queen regent, and 
forwarded on their way to London, where their grotesque 
figures, and the rude splendour of their dress and equipage 
astonished the court and city. 

LXI. 

Italy is such an exhausted subject, that I dare say you 
would easily forgive my saying nothing about it. I am 
nevertheless lately returned from an island, where I passed 
three or four months, which, were it set out in its true 
colours, might, methinks, amuse you agreeably enough for a 
minute or two. The Island Inarime is an epitome of the 
whole earth, containing, within the compass of eighteen 
miles, a wonderful variety of hills, vales, ragged rocks, 
fruitful plains, and barren mountains, all thrown together in 
a most romantic confusion. The air is in the hottest season 
constantly refreshed by cool breezes from the sea. The vales 
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produce excellent wheat, but are mostly covered with vine- 
yards, intermixed with fruit-trees. The hills are the greater 
part covered to the tops with vines, some with chestnut 
groves. The fields in the northern side are divided by 
hedgerows of myrtle. Several fountains and rivulets add to 
the beauty of this landscape, which is likewise set off by the 
variety of some barren spots and naked rocks. The in- 
habitants of this delicious isle, as they are without riches and 
honours, so they are without the vices and follies that attend 
them ; Juid were they but as much strangers to revenge as 
they are to avarice and ambition, they might in fact answer 
the poetical notions of the golden age. But they have got, 
as an alloy to their happiness, an ill habit of murdering one 
another on slight offences. 



LXIL 

Distinguished at once by the strength and by the weakness 
of his intellect, affectionate yet perverse, a poor lord, and a 
handsome cripple, Lord Byron required the firmest and the 
most judicious training. But the person to whom the office 
of forming his character was intrusted was most injudicious. 
She passed from paroxysms of rage to paroxysms of tender- 
ness. At one time she stifled him with her caresses : 
at another time she insulted his deformity. He came into 
the world, and the world treated him as his mother had 
treated him; sometimes with fondness, sometimes with 
cruelty, never with justice. It indulged him without dis- 
crimination, and punished him without discrimination. His 
first poems were received with a contempt which, feeble as 
they were, they did not absolutely deserve. The poem which 
he published on his return from his travels was, on the 
other hand, extolled far above its merit. At twenty-four he 
found himself on the highest pinnacle of literary fame, with 
Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, and a crowd of other dis- 
tinguished writers beneath his feet. There is scarcely an 
instance in history of so sudden a rise to so dizzy an eminence. 
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• 
Everything that could stimulate, and everything that could 

gratify the strongest propensities of our nature, the gaze of 

a hundred drawing-rooms, the acclamations of the whole 

nation, the applause of applauded men, the love of lovely 

women, all this world and all the glory of it were at once 

offered to a youth to whom nature had given violent passions, 

and whom education had never taught to control them. He 

lived as many men Uve who have no similar excuse to plead 

for their faults. But his countrymen and his countrywomen 

would love him and admire him. They were resolved to see 

in his excesses only the flash and outbreak of that fiery 

mind which glowed in his poetry. 



LXIII. 

In the use of victory, Constantine neither deserved the 
praise of clemency, nor incurred the censure of immoderate 
vigour. A general act of oblivion quieted the minds and 
settled the property of the people both in Italy and in Africa. 
The first time that Constantine honoured the senate with his 
presence, he recapitulated his own services and exploits in a 
modem oration, assured that illustrious order of his sincere 
regard, and promised to re-establish its ancient dignity and 
privileges. The grateful senate repaid these unmeaning pro- 
fessions by the empty titles of honour which it was yet in 
their power to bestow, and, without presuming to ratify the 
authority of Constantine, they passed a decree to assign him 
the first rank among the three Augusti who governed the 
Roman world. Games and festivals were instituted to 
preserve the fame of his victory, and several edifices, raised 
at the expense of Maxentius, were dedicated to the honour of 
his successful rival The triumphal arch of Constantine still 
remains, a melancholy proof of the decline of the arts, and a 
singular testimony of the meanest vanity. As it was not 
possible to find in the capital of the Empire a sculptor who 
was capable of adorning that public monument, the arch of 
Trajan, without any respect either for his memory, or for the 
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rules of propriety, was stripped of its most elegant figures. 
The difference of times and persons, of actions and character, 
was totally disregarded. The Parthian captives appear 
prostrate at the feet of a prince who never carried his arms 
beyond the Euphrates ; and curious antiquarians can still 
discover the hesid of Trajan on the trophies of Constantine. 
The new ornaments which it was necessary to introduce 
between the vacancies of ancient sculpture, are executed in 
the rudest and most imskilful manner. 



LXIV. 

It was on the morning of this fatal day, between the hours 
of nine and ten, that I was set down in my apartment, just 
finishing a letter, when the papers and table I was writing on 
began to tremble with a gentle motion, which, rather sur- 
prised me, as I could not perceive a breath of wind stirring. 
Whilst I was reflecting with myself what this could be 
owing to, the house I was in shook with such violence that 
the upper stories immediately fell, and though my apartment 
(which was the first floor) did not then share the same fate, 
yet everything was thrown out of its place, in such a manner 
that it was with no small difficulty I kept my feet, and 
expected nothing less than to be soon crushed to death, as 
the walls continued rocking to and fro in a frightful manner, 
opening in several places ; large stones falling down on every 
side from the cracks, and the ends of most of the rafters 
starting out from the roof. To add to this terrifying scene, 
the sky in a moment became so gloomy that I could now 
distinguish no particular object ; it was an Egyptian dark- 
ness indeed, such as might be felt ; owing no doubt to the 
prodigious clouds of dust and lime raised from so violent a 
concussion, and, as some reported, to sulphureous exhalations, 
but this I cannot affirm ; however, it is certain I found 
myself almost choked for near ten minutes. 
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LXV. 

It must have been observed by many a peripatetic philo- 
sopher, that Nature has set up, by her own unquestionable 
authority, certain boimdaries and fences to circumscribe the 
discontent of man ; she has effected her purpose in the 
quietest and easiest manner, by laying him under almost 
insuperable obligations to work out his ease, and to sustain 
his sufferings at home. It is there only that she has pro- 
vided him with the most suitable objects to partake of his 
happiness, and bear a part of that burden which, in all 
countries and ages, has ever been too heavy for one pair of 
shoulders. Tis true we are endued with an imperfect power 
of spreading our happiness sometimes beyond her Umits ; but 
'tis so ordered that, from the want of languages, connections, 
dependencies, and from the difference in educations, customs, 
and habits, we lie under so many impediments in communi- 
cating our sensations out of our own sphere, as often amount 
to a total impossibility. It will always follow hence that the 
balance of sentimental commerce is always against the ex- 
patriated adventurer : he must buy what he has little occa- 
sion for, at their own price — his conversation will seldom be 
taken in exchange for theirs without a large discount — and 
this, by the bye, eternally driving him into the hands of 
more equitable brokers, for such conversation as he can 
find, it requires no great spirit of divination to guess at his 
party. This brings me to my point, and naturally leads 
me into the efficient as well as final causes of travelling. 



LXVL 

No part of our history, during the last three centuries, 
presents a spectacle of such general dreariness as the period 
which followed the Restoration. The whole breed of our 
statesmen seems to have degenerated; and their moral 
and intellectual littleness strikes us with the more disgust, 

E 
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because we see it placed in immediate contrast with the high 
and majestic qualities of the race which they succeeded. 
In the great civil war, even the bad cause had been rendered 
respectable and amiable by the purity and elevation of mind 
which many of its friends displayed. Under Charles the 
Second, the best and noblest of ends was disgraced by 
means the most cruel and sordid. The rage of faction 
succeeded to the love of Uberty. Loyalty died away into 
servility. We look in vain among the leading politicians 
of either side for steadiness of principle, or even for that 
vulgar fidelity to party which, in our time, it is esteemed 
infamous to violate. The inconsistency, perfidy, and base- 
ness which the leaders constantly practised, which their 
followers defended, and which the great body of the people 
regarded, as it seems, with little disapprobation, appear in 
the present age almost incredible. In the age of Charles the 
First, they would, we believe, have excited as much astonish- 
ment. Man, however, is always the same. And when so 
marked a difference appears between two generations, it is 
certain that the solution may be found in their respective 
circumstances. The principal statesmen of the reign of 
Charles the Second were trained during the civil war and 
the revolution which followed it. Such a period is eminently 
favourable to the growth of quick and active talents. It 
forms a class of men, shrewd, vigilant, inventive ; of men 
whose dexterity triumphs over the most perplexing com- 
binations of circumstances. 



LXVII. 

The thoughts and feelings of Columbus at the first sight of 
land must have been tumultuous and intense. At length, in 
spite of every difficulty and danger, he had accomplished his 
object ; the great mystery of the ocean was revealed ; his 
theory, which had been the scoff of sages, was triumphantly 
established. He had secured for himself a glory which must 
be as durable as the world. It is difficult even for the 
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, imagination to conceive the feelings of such a man at the 
moment of so sublime a discovery. What a bewildering 
cloud of conjectures must have thronged upon his mind as 
to the land which lay before him covered with darkness ! 
That it was fruitful was evident from the vegetables which 
floated from its shores. He thought, too, that he perceived 
in the balmy air the fragrance of aromatic groves. The 
moving hght which he had beheld proved that it was the 
residence of man ; but what were its inhabitants ? Were 
they like those of other parts of the globe, or were they some 
strange and monstrous race, such as the imagination in 
those times was prone to give to all remote and unknown 
regions ? A thousand speculations of this kind must have 
swarmed upon him as he watched for the night to pass 
away, wondering whether the morning light would reveal a 
savage wilderness, or dawn upon spicy groves, and glittering 
fanes, and gilded cities, and all the splendours of oriental 
civilisation. 

LXVIII. 

The fire was soon taken notice of, though in the midst of 
the night. Fire ! fire ! fire ! resounded through the streets ; 
many started out of their sleep, looked out of their windows ; 
some dressed themselves and ran to the place. The citizens, 
affrighted and amazed, delayed the use of timely remedies ; 
and what added to the misfortune, was, the people neglecting 
their houses, and being so fatally set on the hasty removing 
of their goods, which were, notwithstanding, devoured by the 
nimble increase of the flames. A raging east-wind fomented 
it to an incredible degree, and in a moment raised the fire 
from the bottoms to the tops of the houses, and scattered 
prodigious flakes in all places, which mounted high in the 
air, as if heaven and earth were threatened with the same 
conflagration. The fury soon became insuperable against 
the arts of men and the power of engines ; and besides the 
dismal scenes of the flames, ruin and desolation, there 
appeared the most killing sight in the distracted looks of the 
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citizens, the wailings of miserable women, the cries of poor 
children and decrepit and old people ; ¥dth all the marks 
of confusion and despair. No man that had the sense of 
human miseries coidd unconcernedly behold the dismal 
ravage and destruction made in one of the noblest cities in 
the world. 

. LXIX. 

His integrity was most pure, his justice the most inflexible 
I have ever known ; no motives of interest or consanguinity, 
of friendship or hatred being able to bias his decision. He 
was, indeed, in every sense, a wise, a good, and a great man. 
His temper was naturally irritable and high toned ; but 
reflection and resolution had obtained a firm and habitual 
ascendancy over it. If ever, however, it broke its bounds, he 
was tremendous in his wrath. In his expenses he was 
honourable, but exact, liberal in contributions to whatever 
promised utility ; but frowning and unyielding to all visionary 
projects. His heart was not warm in its affections ; but he 
exactly calculated every man's value, and gave him a solid 
esteem proportioned to it. His person, you know, was fine ; 
his deportment easy, erect, and noble. Although in the 
circle of his friends, where he might be tmreserved with 
safety, he took a free share in conversation, his colloquial 
talents were not above mediocrity. In public, when called 
on for a sudden opinion, he was unready, short, and em- 
barrassed. Yet he wrote readily, rather diflfusely, in an easy 
and correct style. On the whole, his character was, in its 
mass, perfect, in nothing bad, in a few points indifferent 

LXX. 

From the era which the author has chosen for the date of 
his story, the critic will perceive that the novel before him is 
neither intended for a romance of chivalry nor for a tale of 
modem manners. A tale of manners, to be interesting, must 
cither refer to antiquity so great as to have become vener- 
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able, or it must bear a vivid reflection of those scenes which 
are passing daily before our eyes, and are interesting from 
their novelty. Thus the coat-of-mail of our ancestors, and 
the triple-furred pelisse of our modern beaux, may, though 
for very different reasons, be equally fit for the array of a 
fictitious character ; but who, meaning the costume of his 
hero to be impressive, would willingly attire him in the court 
dress of George the Second's reign, with its no collar, large 
sleeves, and low pocket-holes? The same may be urged, 
with equal truth, of the Gothic hall, which, with its darkened 
and tinted windows, its elevated and gloomy roof, and 
massive open table garnished with boar's head and rosemary, 
pheasants and peacocks, cranes and cygnets, has an excellent 
effect in fictitious description. Much may also be gained by 
a lively display of a modem fSte, such as we have daily 
recorded in that part of a newspaper entitled the " Mirror of 
Fashion," if we contrast these, or either of them, with the 
splendid formality of an entertainment given sixty years 
since r and thus it will be readily seen how much the painter 
of antique or of fashionable manners gains over him who 
delineates those of the last generation. Considering the 
disadvantages inseparable from this part of my subject, I 
must be understood to have resolved to avoid them as much 
as possible, by throwing the force of my narrative upon the 
characters and passions of the actors; those passions 
common to men in all stages of society, and which have alike 
agitated the human heart, whether it throbbed under the 
steel corslet of the fifteenth century, the brocaded coat of the 
eighteenth, or the blue frock and white dimity waistcoat of 
the present day. 



LXXI. 

In the European kingdoms in the middle ages there were 
representative assemblies. But it was not necessary that 
those assemblies should meet very frequently, that they 
should interfere with all the operations of the executive 
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government^ that they should watch with jealousy, and 
resent with prompt indignation, every violation of the laws 
which the sovereign might commit. They were so strong 
that they might safely be careless. He was so feeble that 
he might safely be suffered to encroach. If he ventured too 
far, chastisement and ruin were at hand. In fact the people 
generally suffered more from his weakness than from his 
authority. The tyranny of the wealthy and powerful subjects 
was the characteristic evil of the times. The royal pre- 
rogatives were not even sufficient for the defence of property 
and the maintenance of police. The progress of civilisation 
introduced a great change. War became a science, and, as 
a necessary consequence, a trade. The great body of the- 
people grew every day more reluctant to undergo the incon- 
veniences of military service, and better able to pay others 
for undergoing them. A new class of men, therefore, depen- 
dent on the Crown alone, natural enemies of popular rights, 
grew into importance. The physical force which, in the dark 
ages, had belonged to the nobles and the commons, and had, 
far more than any charter or any assembly, been the safe- 
guard of their privileges, was transferred entire to the king. 
Monarchy gained in two ways. The sovereign was strength- 
ened, the subjects weakened. The great mass of the popula- 
tion, destitute of all military discipline and organisation, 
ceased to exercise any influence by force on political transac- 
tions. There have, indeed, during the last hundred and 
fifty years, been many popular insurrections in Europe, but aU 
have failed except those in which the regular army has been 
induced to join the disaffected. Thus absolute monarchy 
was established on the Continent. 



LXXII. 

The conflagration was so universal, and the people so 
astonished, that from the beginning they hardly stirred to 
quench it ; so that there was nothing heard or seen but 
crying out and lamentation, running about like distracted 
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creatures, without at all attempting to save even their goods. 
Such a strange consternation there was upon them, as it 
burned, both in breadth and length, the churches, public 
halls, hospitals, monuments, and ornaments, leaping after a 
prodigious manner from house to house, and street to street, 
at great distances one from another ; for the heat, with a 
long set of fair and warm weather, had even ignited the air, 
and prepared the materials to conceive the fire, which de- 
voured, after an incredible manner, houses, furniture, and 
everything. Oh, the miserable and calamitous spectacle] 
such as haply the world had not seen since the foundation of 
it. God grant my eyes may never behold the like. The 
noise and crackling of the impetuous flames, the shrieking of 
women and children, the hurry of people, the fall of houses 
and churches, was like a hideous storm, and the air all about 
so hot and inflamed, that at last one was not able to approach 
it ; so that they were forced to stand still and let the flames 
bum on, which they did for near two miles in length and one 
in breadth. The clouds of smoke were dismal, and reached, 
upon computation, near fifty miles in length. Thus I left it 
this afternoon burning, a semblance of Sodom, or the last 
day. London was, but is no more. 

LXXIII. 

In some of the political struggles of his time, Cicero was 
the most prominent combatant, in more he was only subordi- 
nate to the chief opponent, in all he took a deep and anxious 
interest. Aiid in his letters, whether they be artful, insincere, 
and elaborately deceitful epistles, addressed to those whose 
good will it suited his interest to secure, or his letters to his 
personal friends, with their frank disclosures and far more 
pleasant tone, we have the best commentary we could wish 
for upon the events of that critical period. But Cicero's letters 
are not merely useful in this respect, they have a peculiar 
value for the light they throw upon the character of the 
writer. It is no slight advantage, also, to have such a 
revelation as they afford of the mind and heart of one 
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removed from us by so many centuries, surrounded by circum- 
stances so different, and imbued with modes of thought and life 
so alien to our own. Their variety of subject and of style, their 
liveliness and grace, their sparkling wit, and the nameless 
charm which hangs around them all, can only be appreciated 
at first hand. But it must be confessed that his correspon- 
dence furnishes matter enough for accusation against him. 
We may be far from joining in the bitter indictment which 
a recent historian brings against him, but the damaging 
irresolution, the inordinate vanity, and the frequent insincerity 
which dims the brightness of his genius, are too patent to be 
denied or explained away. It is vain to imdertake the de- 
fence of his conduct by ingenious and elaborate reasonings. 
We are not called upon to weigh or scrutinise the evidence 
of partial or hostile witnesses, whose testimony may be 
coloured or perverted by the keenness of party spirit. ^ Cicero 
is his own accuser and is convicted by his own depositions. 



LXXIV. 

Physically the two races resembled each other. Both were 
of vast stature. The gigantic Gaul derided the Roman 
soldiers as a band of pigmies. The German excited astonish- 
ment by his huge body and muscular limbs. Both were fair, 
with fierce blue eyes, but the Celt had yellow hair floating 
over his shoulders, and the German long locks of fiery red, 
which he even dyed with woad to heighten the favourite 
colour, and wore twisted into a war-knot upon the top of his 
head. He wore no decoration save his iron ring, from which 
his first homicide relieved him. The Gaul was irascible^ 
furious in his wrath, but less formidable in a sustained con* 
flict with a powerful foe. " The Gauls," says a soldier who 
fought under Julian, " are white, golden-haired, terrible in the 
fierceness of their eyes, greedy of quarrels, bragging, insolent. 
A band of strangers could not resist one of them in a brawl, 
assisted by his strong, blue-eyed wife, especially when she 
begins, gnashing her teeth, her neck swollen, brandishing her 
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vast and snowy arms, and kicking with her heels at the same 
time, to deliver her fisticuffs, like bolts from the twisted strings 
of a catapult. The voices of many are threatening and for- 
midable. They are quick to anger, but quickly appeased. 
All are clean in their persons ; nor among them is ever seen 
any man or woman squalid in ragged garments. At all ages 
they are apt for military service. The old man goes forth to 
the fight, with equal strength of breast, with limbs as hardened 
by cold and assiduous labour, and as contemptuous of all 
dangers as the young. Not one of them, as in Italy is often 
the case, was ever known to cut off his thumbs to avoid the 
service of Mars." 

LXXV. 

This was the tragical end of Thomas-k-Becket, a prelate of 
the most lofty, intrepid, and inflexible spirit, who was able to 
cover to the world, and probably to himself, the enterprises 
of pride and ambition under the disguise of sanctity, and of 
zeal for the interests of religion : an extraordinary personage, 
surely, had he been allowed to remain in his first station, 
and had directed the vehemence of his character to the 
support of law and justice ; instead of being engaged, by the 
prejudices of the times, to sacrifice all private duties and 
public connections to ties which he imagined or represented 
as superior to every civil and political consideration. But 
no man who enters into the genius of that age can reasonably 
doubt of this prelate's sincerity. The spirit of superstition was 
so prevalent, that it infallibly caught every careless reasoner, 
much more every one whose interest, and honour, and am- 
bition were engaged to support it. All the wretched literature 
of the times was enlisted on that side ; some faint glimmer- 
ings of common sense might sometimes pierce through the 
thick cloud of ignorance, or, what was worse, the illusions of 
perverted science, which had blotted out the sun, and en- 
veloped the face of nature : but those who preserved them- 
selves imtainted by the general contagion proceeded on no 
principles which they could pretend to justify; they were 
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more indebted to their total want of instruction than to their 
knowledge, if they still retained some share of understanding ; 
folly was possessed of all the schools as well as all the 
churches, and her votaries assumed the garb of philosophers, 
together with the ensigns of spiritual dignities. 



LXXVL 

There is often a portion of willing credulity and enthusiasm 
in the veneration which the most discerning men pay to their 
political idols. From the very nature of man it must be so. 
The faculty by which we inseparably associate ideas which 
have often been presented to us in conjunction, is not under 
the absolute control of the will. It may be quickened into 
morbid activity. It may be reasoned into sluggishness. But 
in a certain degree it will always exist. The almost absolute 
mastery which Mr. Hallam has obtained over feelings of this 
class is perfectly astonishing to us. It must particularly 
disgust those people who, in their speculations on politics, 
are not reasoners but fanciers ; whose opinions, even when 
sincere, are not produced, according to the ordinary law of 
intellectual births, by induction or inference, but are equivo- 
cally generated by the heat of fervid tempers out of the over- 
flowing of tumid imaginations. A man of this class is always 
in extremes. His admiration oscillates between the most 
worthless of rebels and the most worthless of oppressors. 
He can forgive anything but temperance and impartiality. 
He has a certain sympathy with the violence of his opponents, 
as well as with that of his associates. In every furious 
partisan he sees either his present self or his former self, the 
pensioner that is, or the Jacobin that has been. But he is 
unable to comprehend a writer who, steadily attached to 
principles, is indifferent about names and badges, and who 
judges of characters with equable severity, not altogether 
untinctured with cynicism, but free from the slightest touch 
of passion, party spirit, or caprice. 
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LXXVIL 

In the centre of the exterior barrier was the upper gate of 
the avenue, opening under an archway, battlemented on the 
top, and adorned with two large weather-beaten, mutilated 
masses of upright stone, which, if the tradition of the hamlet 
could be trusted, had once represented, at least had been 
once designed to represent, two rampant bears, the supporters 
of the family arms. This avenue was straight, and of moderate 
length, running between a double row of very ancient horse- 
chestnuts, planted alternately with sycamores, which rose to 
such huge height, and flourished so luxuriantly, that their 
boughs completely over -arched the broad road beneath. 
Beyond these venerable ranks, and running parallel to them, 
were two high walls, of apparently the like antiquity, over- 
grown with ivy, honeysuckle, and other climbing plants. 
The avenue was clothed with grass of a deep and rich 
verdure, excepting where a footpath, worn by occasional 
passengers, tracked with a natural sweep the way to the 
lower gate. This nether portal, like the former, opened in 
front of a wall ornamented with some rude sculpture, with 
battlements on the top, over which were seen, half-hidden by 
the trees of the avenue, the high, steep roofs and narrow 
gables of the mansion, with lines indented into steps, and 
comers decorated with small turrets. One of the folding 
leaves of the lower gate was open, and as the sun shone full 
into the court behind, the long line of brilliancy was flung 
upon the aperture up the dark and gloomy avenue. It was 
one of those effects which a painter loves to represent, and 
mingled well with the struggling light which found its way 
between the boughs of the shady arch that vaulted the broad 
green alley. 

LXXVIIL 

With what feelings this important letter was received it 
would be deeply interesting to inquire, were there any possi- 
bility of arriving at the knowledge of so profound a secret 
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If, indeed, the professions of friendship and offers of effectual 
aid lavished by Elizabeth upon Mary during the period of her 
captivity were nothing else than a series of stratagems by 
which she sought to draw an unwary victim within her toils, 
and to wreak on her the vengeance of an envious temper and 
unpitying heart, we might now imagine her exulting in the 
success of her wiles, and smiling over the atrocious perfidy 
which she was about to commit. If, on the other hand, we 
judge these demonstrations to have been at the time sincere, 
and believe that Elizabeth, though profoundly sensible of 
Mary's misconduct, was yet anxious to save her from the 
severe retribution which her exasperated subjects had taken 
upon them to exact, — we may imagine her agitated at this 
crisis by a cloud of conflicting thoughts and adverse passions. 
In the first moments, sympathy for an unhappy queen, and 
the intuitive sense of generosity and honour, would urge her 
to fulfil every promise, to satisfy or surpass every hope which 
her conduct had excited. But soon the mingled suggestions 
of female honour, of policy, of caution, uniting with the 
sentiment of habitual enmity, would arise, first to moderate, 
then to extinguish, her ardour in the cause of her supplicant, 
whilst further reflection, enforced perhaps by the reasonings 
of her most trusted counsellors, would serve to display in 
tempting colours the advantages to be taken of the now 
defenceless condition of a competitor once formidable and 
always odious. 

LXXIX. 

Westerly from the city extended a slender strip of land, 
once a morass, then a fruitful meadow, maintained by un- 
flagging fortitude in the very jaws of a stormy ocean. Be- 
tween the North Sea and the outer edge of this pasture 
surged those wild and fantastic downs, heaped up by wind 
and wave in mimicry of mountains ; the long coils of that 
rope of sand, by which, plaited into additional strength by 
the slenderest of bulrushes, the waves of the North Sea were 
made to obey the command of man. On the opposite, or 
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eastern side, Harlem looked towards Amsterdam. The two 
cities were separated by an expanse of inland water, and 
united by a slender causeway. Midway between the two, 
the dyke was pierced, and closed again with a system of 
sluice-works, which when opened admitted the waters of the 
lake into those of the estuary, and caused an inundation of 
the surrounding country. The city was one of the largest 
and most beautiful in the Netherlands. It was also one 
of the weakest. The walls were of antique construction, 
turreted but not strong. The extent and feebleness of the 
defences made a large garrison necessary, but, unfortunately, 
the garrison was even weaker than the walls. The ancient 
church of St. Bavon, a large imposing structure of brick, 
stood almost in the centre of the place, the most prominent 
object, not only of the town but of the province, visible over 
leagues of sea and land more level than the sea, and seeming 
to gather the whole quiet little city under its sacred and pro- 
tective wings. Its tall, openwork leaden spire was sur- 
mounted by a colossal crown, which an exalted imagination 
might have regarded as the emblematic guerdon of martyr- 
dom, held aloft over the city, to reward its heroism and its 
agony. 

LXXX. 

Jane Shore was bom of reputable parents in London, was 
well educated, and married to a substantial citizen; but, 
unhappily, views of interest more than the maid's inclina- 
tions had been consulted in the match, and her mind, 
though framed for virtue, had proved unable to resist the 
allurements of Edward, who solicited her favours. But 
while seduced from duty by this gay and amorous monarch, 
she still made herself respectable by her other virtues ; and 
the ascendant which her charms and vivacity long main- 
tained over him, was all employed in acts of beneficence 
and humanity. She was still forward to oppose calumny, 
to protect the oppressed, to relieve the indigent; and her 
good offices, the genuine dictates of her heart, never waited 
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the solicitation of presents, or the hope of reciprocal services. 
But she lived not only to feel the bitterness of shame imposed 
on her by this tyrant, but to experience in old age and 
poverty the ingratitude of those courtiers who had long 
solicited her friendship, and been protected by her credit. 
No one among the great multitudes whom she had obliged 
had the humanity to bring her consolation or relief. She 
languished out her life in solitude and indigence ; and amidst 
a court inured to the most atrocious crimes, the frailties of 
this woman justified all violations of friendship towards her, 
and all neglect of former obligations. 

LXXXI. 

My wife and son, who were present at this interview, 
seemed terrified with apprehension. My daughters also, 
finding he was gone, came out to be informed of the result 
of our conference, which, when known, alarmed them not less 
than the rest. As to myself, I disregarded the utmost stretch 
of his malevolence ; he had already struck the blow, and now 
I stood prepared to repel every new effort ; like one of those 
instruments used in the art of war, which, however thrown, 
still presents a point to receive the enemy. We soon, how- 
ever, found that he had not threatened in vain ; for the very 
next morning the steward came to demand my annual rent, 
which by the train of accidents already related, I was unable 
to pay. The consequence of my incapacity was his driving 
my cattle that evening, and their being appraised and sold 
the next day for less than half their value. My wife and 
children now, therefore, entreated me to comply upon any 
terms, rather than incur certain destruction. They even 
begged of me to admit his visits once more, and used all 
their little eloquence to paint the calamities I was going to 
endure ; — ^the terrors of a prison in so rigorous a season as 
the present, with the danger that threatened my health from 
the late accident that happened by the fire. But I continued 
inflexible. 
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LXXXII. 

When a nation is actually obliged to spend its money in 
buying foreign com, or on any other object such as war, it is 
quite impossible that it can have so much money to spend 
upon other things. Its consuming powers, therefore, are 
diminished, it must economise in other things. Now, if 
the rate of discount is kept below its natural level, it stimu- 
lates and encourages production so much beyond the powers 
of consumption that it must necessarily terminate in an 
aggravated fall in prices. A timely raising of the rate of 
discount is, therefore, a warning to producers to contract 
their operations gradually. But keeping it unnaturally low 
lulls them into false security ; they maintain their engage- 
ments on credit on an undiminished scale, till at last the 
bank, for its own safety, is obliged to pull up on a sudden. 
Then follows a total refusal to discount, commercial panic, 
and ruin. It is then an incontrovertible, fundamental truth, 
in monetary science, that capital and credit form the circu- 
lating medium, and that they must increase and decrease 
together. An increase of currency without an increase of 
capital has no effect but to diminish the value of the cur- 
rency. If a metallic currency increases faster than capital, 
nature provides a remedy : it is immediately exported. But 
with an inconvertible paper currency, this cannot happen, 
and when capital is destroyed, currency remains in circu- 
lation ; when this goes on for any length of time, or to any 
extent, the inevitable result is a depreciation of the paper 
currency, which is shown by the rise of the market above 
the mint price of gold. This was eminently exemplified in 
England, in the years subsequent to 18 10. The extravagant 
speculations were followed by an enormous destruction of 
capital, but the currency which was issued to represent it 
remained in circulation, and soon manifested itself in a rapid 
fall of the value of paper. It was impossible that paper 
should ever right itself unless this superfluous currency was 
destroyed. 
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LXXXIIL 

In his declining age, harassed by diseases and cares, and 
saddened by the loss of a beloved wife, the worthy sharer of 
his inmost counsels, he became peevish and irascible ; but 
his heart was good ; in all the domestic relations he was 
indulgent and affectionate; in his friendships, tender and 
faithful, nor could he be accused of pride, of treachery, or of 
vindictiveness. Rising as he did by the strength of his own 
merits, unaided by birth or connections, he seems to have 
early formed a resolution, more prudent than generous, of 
attaching himself to no political leader so closely as to be* 
entangled in his fall. Thus he deserted his earliest patron, 
the protector Somerset, on a change of fortune ; and he is 
even said to have drawn the articles of impeachment against 
him. He extricated himself with adroitness from the ruin 
of Northumberland, by whom he had certainly been much 
employed and trusted ; and, at some expense of protestant 
consistency, contrived to escape persecution, though not to 
hold office, under the rule of Mary. Towards the queen his 
mistress, his demeanour was obsequious to the brink of ser- 
vility; he seems on no occasion to have hesitated on the 
execution of any of her commands ; and the kind of tacit 
compromise by which he and Leicester, in spite of their 
mutual animosity, were enabled for so long a course of years 
to hold divided empire in the cabinet, could not have been 
maintained without a general acquiescence on the part of 
Burleigh in the various malversations and oppressions of 
the most unworthy favourite. 

LXXXIV. 

My Lord, — I have been lately informed by the proprietor 
of the World that two papers in which my dictionary 
is recommended to the Pubhc were written by your lord- 
ship. To be so distinguished is an honour, which, being 
very little accustomed to favours from the great, I know 
not well how to receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 
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Seven years, my lord, have now passed since I waited in 
your anterooms, was repulsed from your door, during which 
time I have been pushing on my work through difficulties, 
of which it is useless to complain, and have brought it at last 
to the verge of publication without one act of assistance, one 
word of encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such treat- 
ment I did not expect, for I never had a patron before. Is 
not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and when he has reached 
groimd encumbers him with help ? The notice which you 
have been pleased to take of my labours had it been early 
had been kind, but it has been delayed till I am indifferent 
and cannot enjoy it, till I am solitary and cannot impart it, 
till I am known and do not want it. I hope it is no very 
cynical asperity not to confess obligation where no benefit 
has been received, or to be unwilling that the public should 
consider me as owing that to a patron which Providence has 
enabled me to do for myself. Having carried on my work 
thus far with so little obligation to any favour of learning, 
I shall not be disappointed though I should conclude it, if 
less be possible, with less ; for I have long been wakened 
from that dream of hope in which I once boasted myself with 
so much exultation, — My lord, your lordship's most humble 
and obedient servant, Samuel Johnson. 



LXXXV. 

I did not express myself clearly about what I think a false 
topic insisted on so frequently in consolatory addresses on the 
death of infants. I know something like it is in Scripture, 
but I think humanly spoken. It is a natural thought, a sweet 
fallacy to the survivors — ^but still a fallacy. If it stands on 
the doctrine of this being a probationary state, it is liable to 
this dilemma. Omniscience, to whom possibility must be as 
dear as act, must know of the child what it would hereafter 
turn out: if good, then the topic is false to say it is secured 
from wilfulness, vice, and so forth. If bad, I do not see how 

P 
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its exemption from certain future overt acts by being snatched 
away at all tells in its favour. You stop the arm of a 
murderer, or arrest the finger of a pickpurse, but is not the 
guilt incurred as much by the intent as if never so much 
acted ? Why children are hurried off, and old reprobates of a 
hundred left, whose trial humanly we may think was complete 
at fifty, is among the obscurities of providence. Epitaphs 
run upon this topic of consolation, till the very frequency 
induces a cheapness. It is all a mystery, and the more I 
try to express my meaning, the more I flounder. Finally, 
write what your own conscience, which to you is the unerring 
judge, deems best, and be careless about the whimsies of such 
a half-baked notionist as I am. 



LXXXVL 

Situated in a populous and considerable town, this ancient 
and massive pile has the appearance of the most sequestered 
solitude. High walls divide it from the buildings of the city 
on one side ; on the other, it is bounded by a ravine, at the 
bottom of which, and invisible to the eye, murmurs a 
wandering rivulet, adding, by its gentle noise, to the imposing 
solemnity of the scene. On the opposite side of the ravine 
rises a steep bank, covered with fir-trees closely planted, 
whose dusky shade extends itself over the cemetery with an 
appropriate and gloomy effect. The churchyard itself had a 
peculiar character ; for though in reality extensive, it is small 
in proportion to the number of respectable inhabitants who 
are interred within it, and whose graves are almost all 
covered with, tombstones. There is therefore no room for 
the long rank grass, which, in most cases, partially clothes 
the surfaces of those retreats, where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest. The broad, flat, 
monumental stones are placed so close to each other, that 
the precincts appear to be flagged with them, and, though 
roofei only by the heavens, resemble the floor of one of our 
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old Englisli churches, where the pavement is covered with 
sepulchral inscriptions. The contents of these sad records of 
mortality, the vain sorrows which they preserve, the stem 
lesson which they teach of the nothingness of humanity, the 
extent of ground which they so closely cover, and their 
uniform and melancholy tenor, remind me of the roll of the 
prophet, which *' was written within and without, and there 
was written therein lamentations and mourning and woe.'' 



LXXXVII. 

The facts, which have been thus briefly referred to, present 
a series of phenomena of the most remarkable kind, but on 
which we cannot speculate in the smallest degree without 
advancing beyond the sphere of our limited faculties ; one 
thing, however, is certain, that they give no countenance to 
the doctrine of materialism, which some have presumptuously 
deduced from a very partial view of the influence of cerebral 
disease upon the manifestations of mind. They show us 
indeed, in a very striking manner, the mind holding inter- 
course with the external world, through the medium of the 
brain and nervous system ; and, by certain diseases of these 
organs, they show this intercourse impaired or suspended; 
but they show nothing more. In particular they warrant 
nothing in any degree analogous to those partial deductions 
which form the basis of materialism. On the contrary, they 
show us the brain injured and diseased to an extraordinary 
extent, without the mental faculties being affected in any 
sensible degree. They show us, further, the manifestations 
of mind obscured for a time, and yet reviving in aU their 
original vigour, almost in the very moment of dissolution. 
Finally, they exhibit to us the mind, cut off from all inter- 
course with the external world, recalling its old impressions, 
even of things long forgotten ; and exercising its powers on 
those which had long ceased to exist, in a manner totally 
irreconcilable with any idea we can form of a material 
function. 

F 2 
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LXXXVIII. 

Now raged the war in the streets of Zaragoza, the alarm- 
bell was heard in every quarter, the people crowded the 
houses nearest to the lodgments of the enemy, additional 
barricades were constructed across the principal thorough- 
Cares, mines were prepared in the more open spaces, and the 
internal communications from house to house were multiphed 
until they formed a vast labyrinth, the intricate windings of 
which were only to be traced by the weapons and the dead 
bodies of the defenders. The junta, more powerful from the 
cessation of regular warfare, urged the defence with redoubled 
energy, yet increased the horrors of the siege by a ferocity 
pushed to the verge of frenzy. Every person suspected by 
these furious men, or those about them, was put to death ; 
and amidst the noble bulwarks of war a horrid array of 
gibbets was seen, on which crowds of wretches were each 
night suspended, because their courage sunk under accumu- 
lating dangers; or that some doubtful expression, some 
gesture of distress, had been misconstrued by their barbarous^ 
chiefs. From the height of the walls he had won, Lasnes 
contemplated this terrific scene, and judging that men so 
passionate and so prepared could not be prudently encoun- 
tered in open battle, resolved, in unison with the emperor's 
instructions, to proceed by the slow but certain process of 
the mattock and the mine. 

LXXXIX. 

, . To those who do not love to contemplate the fall of hunian 
greatness, I do not know a more mortifying spectacle than 
to see the assembled majesty of the crowned heads of 
Europe waiting as patient suitors in the ante-chamber of 
Regicide. They wait, it seems, until the sanguinary tyrant 
Camot shall have snorted away the fumes of the indigested 
blood of his sovereign. Then, when sunk on the down of 
usurped pomp, he shall have sufficiently indulged his medi- 
tations with what monarch he shall next glut his ravening 
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maw, he may condescend to signify that it is his pleasure 
to be awake, and that he is at leisure to receive the proposals 
of his high and mighty clients for the terms on which he 
may respite .the execution of the sentence he has passed 
upon them. At the opening of those doors, what a sight it 
must be to behold the plenipotentiaries of royal impotence, 
in the precedency which they will intrigue to obtain, and 
which will be granted to them according to the seniority of 
their degradation, sneaking into the regicide presence, and 
with the relics of the smile which they had dressed up for 
the levde of their masters still flickering on their curled lips, 
presenting the faded remains of their courtly graces, to meet 
the scornful, ferocious, sardonic grin of a bloody ruffian, 
who, whilst he is receiving their homage, is measuring them 
with his eye, and fitting their size to the slider of the 
guillotine ! 

XC. 

While these matters were in progress, an important move- 
ment* was made by the general assembly. William of 
Orange was formally and urgently invited to come to 
Brussels to aid them with his advice and presence. The 
condemned traitor had not set foot in the capital for eleven 
years. Since that period, although his spirit had always 
been manifesting itself in the capital like an actual presence, 
although he had been the magnet towards which the States 
throughout all their oscillations had involuntarily vibrated, 
yet he had been ever invisible. He had been summoned 
to the tribunal to stand his trial, and had been condemned 
to death by default. He answered the summons by a 
defiance, and the condemnation by two campaigns, un- 
successful in appearance, but which had in reality over- 
thrown the authority of the sovereign. Since that period, 
the representative of royalty had sued the condemned traitor 
for forgiveness. The haughty brother of Philip had almost 
gone upon his knees, that William might name his terms, 
and accept the proflfered hand of majesty. William had 
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refused, not from pride, but from distrust. He had spumed 
the suppHcations, as he had defied the condemnation of the 
king. There could be no friendship between the destroyer 
and the protector of a people. Had William desired only 
the reversal of his death-sentence, and the infinite aggran- 
disement of his family, we have seen how completely he had 
held these issues in his power. Never had it been more 
easy, plausible, tempting, for a patriot to turn his back 
upon an almost sinking cause. We have seen how his 
brave and subtle prototype dealt with the representative of 
Roman despotism. The possible or impossible Netherland 
Republic of the first century of our era had been reluctantly 
abandoned, but the modern patriot had justly more con- 
fidence in his people. 

XCI. 

In the last age we were in danger of being entangled, by 
the example of France, in the net of a relentless despotism — 
a despotism, indeed, proudly arrayed in manners, gallantry, 
splendour, magnificence, and even covered over with the 
imposing robes of science and literature. Our present 
danger, from the example of a people whose character knows 
no medium, is a danger from licentious violence — a danger 
of being led from admiration to imitation of the excesses of 
an unprincipled, plundering, ferocious, bloody, and tyrannical 
democracy — of a people whose government is anarchy, and 
whose religion is atheism. What they value themselves 
upon is a disgrace to them. They have gloried, and some 
people in England have thought fit to take share in that 
glory, in making a revolution. All the horrors and crimes of 
the anarchy which led to this revolution, which attend its 
progress, and which may eventually result from its establish- 
ment, pass for nothing. The French have made their way 
through the destruction of their country to a bad consti- 
tution, when they were absolutely in possession of a good 
one. Instead of redressing grievances, and improving the 
fabric of their State, to which they were called by their 
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monarch and sent by their country, they have rashly de- 
stroyed all the balances and counterpoises which serve to 
fix it and give it a steady direction.' These they have 
melted down into one incongruous ill-connected mass, and, 
with the most atrocious perfidy, have laid the axe to the 
root of all property by confiscating the possessions of the 
church. 



XCII. 

But these are the pitiable mistakes to which love alone is 
subject. I have inadvertently wandered from my purpose, 
which was to expose quite an opposite blunder, into which we 
are no less apt to fall, through hate. How ugly a person looks 
upon whose reputation some awkward aspersion hangs, and 
how suddenly his countenance clears up with his character ! 
That crooked old woman ! I once said, speaking of an ancient 
gentlewoman, whose actions did not square altogether with 
my notions of the rule of right. The unanimous surprise of 
the company before whom I uttered these words soon 
convinced me that I had confounded mental with bodily 
obliquity, and that there was nothing tortuous about the old 
lady but her deeds. The humour of mankind to deny 
personal comeliness to those with whose moral attributes 
they are dissatisfied, is very strongly shown in those adver- 
tisements which stare us in the face from the walls of every 
street, and, with the tempting bait which they hang forth, 
stimulate at once cupidity and an abstract love of justice in 
the breast of every passing peruser: I mean the advertise- 
ments offering rewards for the apprehension of absconded 
culprits, strayed apprentices, bankrupts who have conveyed 
away their effects, debtors that have run away from their bail. 
I observe, that in exact proportion to the indignity with 
which the prosecutor, who is commonly the framer of the 
advertisement, conceives he has been treated, the personal 
pretensions of the fugitive are denied, and his defects ex- 
aggerated. 
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XCIII. 

When the queen's counsel had finished, Mary stood up, 
and with great magnanimity and equal presence of mind 
began her defence. She bewailed the unhappiness of her 
own situaticMi, that, alter a captivity of nineteen years, 
during which she had suffered treatment no less cruel than 
unmerited, she was at last loaded with an accusation which 
tended not only to rob her of the right of succession, and to 
deprive her of life itself, but to transmit her name with 
infamy to future ages ; that without regarding the sacred 
rites of sovereignty, she was now subjected to laws framed 
against private persons, though an anointed queen, com- 
manded to appear before the tribunal of subjects, and, like 
a common criminal, her honour exposed to the petulant 
tongues of lawyers, capable of wresting her words, and of 
misrepresenting her actions ; that even in this honourable 
situation she was denied the privilege usually granted to 
criminals, and obliged to undertake her own defence, without 
the presence of any friend with whom to advise, without the 
aid of counsel, and without the use of her own papers. 

XCIV. 

On the 2nd of July the insurgent army, for so they might 
now be called, appeared in force before Exeter, after taking 
possession of which they intended to march on towards 
London, raising the country as they went ; and when they 
summoned the inhabitants to surrender, they expected im- 
mediate compliance and co-operation. But insurrections to 
be successful must be rapid. Had the insurgent commander 
left Exeter to its fate and gone forward, there was no force 
between him and London which he could not have over- 
whelmed, but a few days he supposed would be the utmost 
that an unfortified city could resist, and he waited to besiege 
it. The approaches were occupied ; the pipes which carried 
water into the city were cut ; cannon, small, probably, and 
ill-served, were l&red incessantly upon the houses ; the gates 
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were undennined; and a continual correspondence was 
maintained between the rebels and the disaffected party 
among the citizens, which gained strength as the provisions 
began to run low. Nevertheless the mayor persevered. A 
hundred of the principal householders agreed to stand by 
him to the last, and by skill and steadiness he kept the 
peace. The conduits were well supplied and the summer 
was happily wet. A rate was levied for the support of the 
poor, which rose as prices rose, and so long as there was 
food within the walls even the prisoners in the jail received 
their fair share with the rest. Skirmishing parties occasion- 
ally swept in droves of cattle from the adjoining meadows by 
sudden sallies. As the rebels mined, the citizens counter- 
mined. Where the assailants were suspected to be at work, 
an adroit engineer detected their presence under ground by 
the vibration of a pan of water above their heads, and they 
were blown up or drowned in their holes. A blockaded 
town, however, could not resist for ever. 

XCV. 

Absalom and Achitophel is a work so well known, that 
any particular criticism is superfluous. If it be considered 
as a poem political and controversial, it will be found to com- 
prise all the excellences of which the subject is susceptible ; 
acrimony of censure, elegance of praise, artful delineation of 
character, variety and vigour of sentiment, happy terms of 
language, and pleasing harmony of numbers ; and all these 
raised to such a height as can scarcely be found in any other 
English composition. It is not, however, without faults ; 
some lines are inelegant or improper, and too many are irre- 
ligiously licentious. The original structure of the poem was 
defective ; allegories drawn to great length will always break ; 
Charles could not run continually parallel with David. The 
subject had likewise another inconvenience : it admitted 
little imagery or description, and a long poem of mere senti- 
ments easily becomes tedious; though all the parts are 
forcible, and every line kindles new rapture, the reader, if 
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not relieved by the interposition of something that soothes 
the fancy, grows weary of admiration, and defers the rest. 
As an approach to historical truth was necessary, the action 
and catastrophe were not in the poet's power ; there is there- 
fore an unpleasing disproportion between the beginning and 
the end. In the second part, written by Tate, there is a long 
insertion which, for poignancy of satire, exceeds any part of 
the former. Personal resentment, though no laudable motive 
to satire, can add great force to general principles. Self-love 
is a busy prompter. 

XCVI. 

The correctness which the last century prized so much 
resembles the correctness of those pictures of the garden of 
Eden which we see in old Bibles — an exact square, enclosed 
by the four rivers, each with a convenient bridge, in the centre 
rectangular beds of flowers, a long canal, neatly bricked and 
railed in, the tree of knowledge clipped like one of the limes 
behind the Tuileries, standing in the centre of the g^and 
alley, the snake twined round it, the man on the right hand, 
the woman on the left, and the beasts drawn up in an exact 
•circle round them. In one sense the picture is correct 
enough. The squares are correct ; the circles are correct ; 
the man and the woman are in a most correct line with the 
tree ; and the snake forms a most correct spiral. But if there 
were a painter so gifted that he could place on the canvas 
that glorious paradise, seen by the interior eye of him whose 
sight had failed with long watching and labouring for liberty 
and truth, a painter who could set before us the mazes of 
the sapphire brook, the lake with its fringe of myrtles, the 
flowery meadows, the grottoes overhung by vines, the forests 
shining with Hesperian fruit and with the plumage of glorious 
birds, the many shades of that nuptial bower w^hich showered 
down roses on the sleeping lovers, what should we think of 
a connoisseur who should tell us that this painting, though 
finer than the absurd picture in the old Bible, was not so 
correct ? 
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XCVII. 

The character of Tiberius, as described by Tacitus, is a 
miracle of art. The historian undertook to make us ac- 
quainted with a man singularly dark and inscrutable, with 
a man whose real disp>osition long remained swathed up in 
intricate folds of factitious viitue ; and over whose actions 
the hypocrisy of his youth and the seclusion of his old age 
threw a singular mystery. He was to exhibit the specious 
qualities of the tyrant in a light which might render them 
transparent, and enable us at once to perceive the covering, 
and the vices which it concealed. He was to trace the 
gradations by which the first magistrate of a republic, a 
senator mingling freely in debate, a noble associating with 
his brother nobles, was transformed into an Asiatic Sultan. 
He was to exhibit a character distinguished by courage, self- 
command, and profound policy, yet defiled by all "/^' ex- 
travagancy and crazy ribaldry of fancy, ^ He was to mark 
the gradual effect of advancing age and approaching death 
on this strange compound of strength and weakness ; to 
exhibit the old sovereign of the world sinking into a dotage 
which, though it rendered his appetites eccentric and his 
temper savage, never impaired the power of his stern and 
penetrating mind — conscious of failing strength, raging with 
capricious sensuality — yet to the last the keenest of ob- 
servers, the most artful of dissemblers, and the most terrible 
of masters. 

XCVIII. 

We infer from every work not only a cause, but a cause 
which, both in degree and in kind, is exactly proportioned 
to the effect produced. From a chronometer, which varies 
only a second in a year, we infer exquisite skill in the artist ; 
and from the construction of the pyramids of Egypt, the 
united strength of a multitude of men. We never suppose 
for a moment that the minute skill of the artist raised the 
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pyramid, or that the united force of a multitude constructed 
the chronometer ; still less, that these monuments of art 
started into their present condition without a cause. We 
infer with absolute certainty in both cases an adequate 
cause ; that is, a cause, distinguished, in the one case, by 
design and mechanical power ; in the other, by design, 
adaptation, and exquisite skill. The principle which is thus 
acted upon, in the ordinary affairs of life, with a conviction 
of infallible certainty, is precisely the same by which, from 
the stupendous works of creation, we infer, by the most 
simple step of reasoning, the existence of a great first cause. 
All this is not such a process of reasoning as requires logical 
habits, and admits of debate, deliberation, or doubt ; the 
metaphysician may bewilder himself in its very simplicity ; 
but the uncontaminated mind finds its way to the conclusion 
with unerring certainty, and with a conviction which is felt 
to be not only satisfactory, but irresistible. 



XCIX. 

As soon as the fatal shot was fired, the murderer succeeded 
in making his escape through the side door, and sped swiftly 
up the narrow lane. He had almost reached the ramparts, 
from which he intended to spring into the moat, when he 
stumbled over a heap of rubbish. As he rose, he was seized 
by several pages and sentinels, who had pursued him from 
the house. He made no effort to deny his identity, but 
boldly avowed himself and his deed. He was brought back 
to the house, where he immediately underwent a preliminary 
examination before the city magistrates. He was afterwards 
subjected to excruciating tortures : for the fury against the 
wretch who had destroyed the father of the country was un- 
controllable, and that father was no longer alive to intercede 
— as he had often done before — ^in behalf of those who assailed 
his life. The organisation of the assassin would furnish a 
subject of profound study, both for the physiologist and the 
metaphysician, neither wholly a fanatic, nor entirely a ruffian, 
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he combined the most dangerous elements of both characters. 
In his puny body and mean exterior were enclosed consider- 
able mental powers and accomplishments, a daring ambition, 
and a courage ahnost superhuman. Yet those qualities led 
him only to form upon the threshold of life a deliberate 
determination to achieve greatness by the assassin's trade. 
The rewards held out by the Royalists, combining with his 
religious bigotry and his passion for distinction, fixed all his 
energies with patient concentration upon the one great 
purpose for which he seems to have been bom, and, after 
seven years* preparation, he had at last fulfilled his design. 
Upon being interrogated by the magistrates, he manifested 
neither despair nor contrition, but rather a quiet exulta- 
tion. When falsely informed that his victim was not dead 
he showed no credulity or disappointment ; for he knew that 
death must have already ensued. 



C. 

An Oxford scholar, meeting a porter who was carrying a 
hare through the streets, accosts him with this extraordinary 
question ; " Prithee, friend, is that thy own hare, or a wig ? " 
There is no excusing this, and no resisting it. The quibble 
in itself is not considerable. It is only a new turn given, by 
a little false pronunciation, to a very common, though not 
very courteous inquiry. Put by one gentleman to another at 
a dinner-party, it would have been vapid. We must take it 
in the totality of time, place, and person ; the pert look of 
the inquiring scholar, the desponding looks of the perplexed 
porter : the one stopping at leisure, the other hurrying on 
with his burden ; the innocent though rather abrupt tendency 
of the first member of the question, with the utter and inex- 
tricable irrelevancy of the second \ the place — a public street, 
not favourable to frivolous investigations ; the affrontive 
character of the primitive inquiry invidiously transferred to 
the derivative in the implied satire ; namely that few of that 
tribe are expected to eat of the good things which they carry. 
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they being in most countries considered rather as temporary 
trustees than as owners of such dainties, which the fellow 
was beginning to understand ; but then the wig again 
comes in, and he can make nothing of it ; all put together 
constitute a picture ; Hogarth could ^have made it intelU- 
gible on canvas. 



CI. 

Enormous crimes are not subjects on which it is desirable 
to encourage an interest, and had the assassination of Darnley 
been no more than a vulgar act of wickedness — ^had the 
mysteries connected with it, and the results arising from it 
extended only to the persons, the motives, and the escape or 
punishment of the perpetrators or their accessories, it might 
have remained a problem for curious speculation, but it 
would neither have deserved nor demanded the tedious 
attention of the historian. Those events only are of perma- 
nent importance, which have either affected the fortunes of 
nations, or have illustrated in some signal manner the 
character of the epochs at which they have occurred. If the' 
tragedy of which Darnley was the victim had possessed no 
claim for notice, on the first of these grounds, deeds of 
violence were too common in the great families of Scotland in 
the sixteenth century to have justified a minute consideration 
of a single special act of villany. But the death of the Queen 
of Scots belongs to that rare class of incidents which, like the 
murder of Caesar, have touched the interests of the entire 
educated world. Perhaps there is no single recorded act, 
arising merely out of private or personal passions, of which 
the public consequences have been so considerable. The 
revolution through which Scotland and England were passing 
was visibly modified by it ; it perplexed the counsels and 
complicated the policy of the great CathoUc Powers of the 
Continent ; while the ultimate verdict of history on the 
character of the greatest English statesman of the age must 
depend upon the opinion which the eventual consent of man- 
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kind shall accept on the share of the Queen of Scots herself 
in that transaction. If the Queen of Scots was the victim of 
a conspiracy which at the present day and with imperfect 
knowledge can nevertheless be seen through and exposed, it 
is impossible to believe that men like Sir William Cecil, Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, or Lord Bedford were deceived by so poor a 
contrivance* 



CIL 

In Macbeth's more demonstrative and flexible nature 
passion was explosive ; in her it was consuming. In him 
the inward fires found a volcanic vent ; ia her their pent up 
force shook in earthquake the deep foundations of the souL 
Lady Macbeth's end is psychologically even more instructive 
than that of her husband. The manner in which even- 
handed justice deals with her, "his fiend-like wife," is an 
exquisite masterpiece of dramatic skill The undaunted 
mettle, which would have compelled her to resist to the 
last, if brought face to face with any resistible adversaries, 
gradually gives way to the feeling of remorse and deep melan- 
choly when left to feed upon itself. The moral object of the 
drama required that the fierce gnawing of remorse at the heart 
of the lady should be made manifest ; and as her firm, self- 
contained nature imposes upon her a reticence in her waking 
moments, in strong contrast to the soliloquising loquacity of 
her demonstrative husband, the great dramatist has skilfully 
availed himself of the sleep-talking state, in which she un- 
covers the corroding ulcers of her conscience. Whether the 
deep melancholy of remorse often tends to exhibit itself in 
somnambulism, is a fact which may on scientific grounds be 
doubted. Shakespeare makes the doctor himself express the 
doubt : " This disease is beyond my practice ; yet I have 
known those which have walked in their sleep, who have 
died holily in their beds." 
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cm. 

The first thing to be said about the itinerant EngUshman, 
in whom foreigners erroneously recognise a specimen of the 
race, is that he is a person whom most of us never encoimter 
at home. A surprise to those who are not of his own race, 
he is also a novelty to many of those who are. What is his 
origin ? What is his occupation ? What are his interests in 
life ? Whence does he get his money ? He is loud-voiced 
and hoarsely vituperative of waiters and hotel porters, who 
regard him much as they might a wild creature that had 
escaped from its cage. He speaks neither French nor 
German, and as for his English, his dialect is after the most 
debased fashion of Cockney dom. He has not an aspirate in 
his possession, or the glimmering of an idea in his mind. 
Yet he has travelled extensively, and has seen many men 
and' many cities. He is an incarnate testimony to the truth 
that the eye detects nothing which it does not bring with it. 
The names of the historic places that he has visited merely 
recall a group of hotel memories. As he is ignorant of the 
past and present of the countries which he has seen, so 
he appears to know nothing of the contemporary condition 
of the country in which he was bom. Politics, literature, 
science, art, society, a casual question addressed to him on 
any one of these topics elicits a reply which discloses the 
abysmal depths of his o\ni mental void. What is his profes- 
sion or trade ? He appears to be in easy circumstances and 
to have few business ties. His conversation consists exclu- 
sively of vehement invectives against continental hotel man- 
agement, and of coarse criticism of the dishes which are 
placed before him. Lucullus was not more fastidious, nor 
Timon more gloomily abusive of his fellows. Why under 
these circumstances he should travel at all is a mystery as 
great as that of his identity. It is impossible to witness 
without pain and humiliation the deportment of a host of 
one's countrymen and countrywomen towards the servants, 
and every one concerned in the administration of the caravan- 
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serais, which they most affect abroad. Contemptible as these 
exhibitions are, it must be remembered that they are calcu- 
lated to awake another feeling than one of mere disgust in 
those who are their objects. The foreigner shakes his head, 
smiles, and mutters something in his native tongue, touching 
the eccentricities of " these English." He sees not so much 
the vulgar violence of an individual, as the typically offensive 
representative of a nation ; and it will need many counter- 
balancing experiences to efface the impression produced. 

CIV. 

In the course of a minute or two, by one of those sudden 
changes of atmosphere incident to a mountainous country, a 
breeze arose, and swept before it the clouds which had 
covered the horizon, and the night planet poured her full 
effulgence upon a wide and blighted heath. The wall of the 
sheepfold, indeed, concealed them as they lay, but any ad- 
vance beyond its shelter seemed impossible without certain 
discovery. The Highlander eyed the blue vault, but far from 
blessing the useful light with Homer's, or rather Pope's, 
benighted peasant, he muttered a Gaelic curse upon the 
unseasonable splendour. He looked anxiously around for a 
few minutes, and then apparently took his resolution. 
Leaving his attendant with Waverley, after motioning 
Edward to remain quiet, and giving his comrade directions 
in a brief whisper, he retreated, favoured by the irregularity 
of the ground, in the same direction and in the same manner 
as they had advanced. Edward, turning his head after him, 
could perceive him crawling on all-fours with the dexterity of 
an Indian, availing himself of every bush and inequality to 
escape observation, and never passing over the more exposed 
parts of his track until the sentinel's back was turned from 
him. At length he disappeared, but it was only for a few 
minutes, for he suddenly issued forth from a different part of 
the thicket, and advancing boldly upon the open heath, as if 
to invite discovery, he levelled his piece, and fired at the 
sentinel. A wound in the arm proved a disagreeable inter- 

G 
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ruption to the poor fellow's astronomical observations, as well 
as to the tune which he was whistling. He returned the fire 
ineffectually, and his comrades, starting up at the alarm, 
advanced alertly towards the spot from which the first shot 
had issued. The Highlander after giving them a full view of 
his person, dived among the thickets, for his device had now 
perfectly succeeded. 

. GV. 

Queen Catharine, as we have already seen, had been called 
upon at the coronation of Anne to renounce her title and she 
had refused. Mary had been similarly deprived of her rank 
as princess ; but either her disgrace was held to be involved 
in that of her mother, or some other cause, perhaps the 
absence of immediate necessity, had postponed the demand 
for her own personal submission. As, however, on the publi- 
cation of the second marriage, it had been urged on Catharine 
that there could not be two Queens in England, so on. the 
birth of Princess Elizabeth, an analogous argument required 
the disinheritance of Mary. It was a hard thing ; but her 
mother's conduct obliged the king to be peremptory. She 
might have been legitimatised by Act of Parliament, if 
Catharine would have submitted. The consequences of 
Catharine's refusal might be cruel, but they were unavoid- 
able. Mary was not with her mother, it had been held 
desirable to remove her from an influence which would 
encourage her in a useless opposition ; and she was residing 
in Essex, imder the care of Lord Hussey and the Countess of 
Salisbury. Lord Hussey was a dangerous guardian ; he was 
subsequently executed for his complicity in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, the avowed object of which was the restoration of 
Mary to her place as heir apparent. We may believe, there- 
fore, that while under his surveillance she experienced no 
severe restraint, nor received that advice with respect to her 
conduct which prudence would have dictated. Lord Hussey, 
however, for the present enjoyed the confidence of the king, 
and was directed to inform his charge that for the future she 
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was to consider herself not as princess, but as the king's 
natural daughter, the Lady Mary Tudor. The message was 
a painful one ; painful, we will hope, more on her mother's 
account than on her own ; but her answer implied that, as 
yet, Henry VIII. was no object of especial terror to his 
children. 



CVI. 

The splendour of the approaching revels was now the con- 
versation through all England ; and everything was collected 
at home or from abroad which could add to the gaiety or 
glory of the prepared reception of Elizabeth at the house ot 
her most distinguished favourite. Meantime the Earl of 
Leicester appeared daily to advance in the Queen's favour. 
He was perpetually by her side in council, willingly listened 
to in the moments of courtly recreation — favoured with 
approaches even to familiar intimacy — courted by foreign 
ministers with the most flattering testimonies of respect from 
their sovereigns — and was apparently possessor of the confi- 
dence of the stately Elizabeth, who was now very generally 
supposed to be studying the time and opportunity for 
associating him, by marriage, into her sovereign power. 
Amid such a tide of prosperity this minion of fortune and 
of the Queen's favour was probably the most unhappy man 
in the realm which seemed at his devotion. The character 
of his mistress was intimately known to him ; it was his 
minute and studied acquaintance with her humours, as well 
as her noble faculties, which, joined to his powerful mental 
qualities and his eminent external accomplishments, had 
raised him so high in her favour; and it was that very 
knowledge of her disposition which led him to apprehend 
at every turn some sudden and overwhelming disgrace. 
Leicester was like a pilot possessed of a chart which points 
out to him all the peculiarities of his navigation, but which 
exhibits so many shoals, breakers, and reefs of rocks, that his 
anxious eye reaps little more from observing them than to be 
convinced that his final escape can be little else than 

O 2 
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miraculous. In fact, the subjects of Queen Elizabeth had 
the full benefit of her virtues, which far predominated over 
her weaknesses ; but her courtiers, and those about her 
person, had often to sustain sudden and embarrassing turns 
of caprice, and the sallies of a temper which was both jealous 
and despotic. 

CVII. 

The Camatic is refreshed by few or no living brooks or 
running streams, and it has rain only at a season ; but its 
product of rice exacts the use of water subject to perpetual 
command. This is the national bank of the Camatic, on 
which it must have a perpetual credit, or it perishes irretriev- 
ably. For that reason, in the happier times of India, a 
number, almost incredible, of reservoirs have been made in 
chosen places throughout the whole country ; they are 
formed for the greater part of mounds of earth and stones, 
with sluices of solid masonry ; the whole constructed with 
admirable skill and labour, and maintained at a mighty 
charge. There cannot be in the Camatic and Tanjore fewer 
than ten thousand of these reservoirs of the larger and 
middling dimensions, to say nothing of those for domestic 
services and the uses of religious purification. These aro 
not the enterprises of your power, nor in a style of mag- 
nificence suited to the taste of your minister. They are 
the monuments of real kings, who were the fathers of their 
people ; testators to a posterity which they embraced as their 
own. These are the grand sepulchres built by ambition ; 
but by the ambition of an insatiable benevolence ; which, not 
contented with reigning in the dispensation of happiness 
during the contracted term of human life, has strained, with 
all the reachings and grasping^ of a vivacious mind, to extend 
the dominion of their bounty beyond the limits of nature, 
and to perpetuate themselves through generations of genera- 
tions, the guardians, the protectors, the nourishers of 
mankind. 
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CVIII. 

Hamlet finds that his assumed madness, which he puts on 
and off rather capriciously, is likely to become an impediment 
to a right understanding with his mother. He sees her ready 
to deny the reality of her trespass, because it is mirrored to 
her with the demeanour and, in some sort, with the words of 
ecstasy. He therefore offers, as tests of his sanity, that his 
pulse is temperate, that his attention is imder command, and 
his memory faithful ; tests which we are bound to pronounce 
about as fallacious as could well be offered, and which could 
only apply to febrile delirium and mania. The pulse in 
mania averages about fifteen beats above that of health ; that 
of the insane generally, including maniacs, only averages nine 
beats above the healthy standard : the pulse of melancholia 
and monomania is not above the average. That a maniac 
would gambol from reproducing in the same words any state- 
ment he had made, is true enough in the acute forms of 
disease ; but it is not so in numberless instances of chronic 
mania, nor in melancholia or partial insanity. The dramatic 
representations which are in vog^e in some asylums prove the 
power of attention and memory preserved by many patients ; 
indeed, the possessor of the most brilliant memory we ever 
met with was a violent and mischievous maniac. 

CIX. 

Elizabeth, however, brooded over the Pope's excommuni- 
cation. She harassed herself with the belief that she was 
to be the object of a European crusade. The Duke of 
Norfolk plied her from the Tower with letters which were 
piteously submissive. His physician wrote that his health 
was breaking under his confinement, and that if he remained 
in the Tower he would die. The Bishop of Ross reported 
that his mistress was so anxious to please the Queen that 
Cecil might dictate his conditions. Title — ^religion — alliance 
—she would make no difficulties about any of them. " After 
so many storms her wish was to live in quietness " ; and for 
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his own part, the bishop would count himself most happy it 
he could unite their majesties in heart, mind, and bonds indis- 
solvable. Elizabeth was on her guard against the bishop, 
and the smooth words would have produced no effect had the 
Catholics retained their ascendency in France. But just at 
this time an opportune victory of the Huguenots recovered 
for them the strength and prestige which they had lost, 
changed the poUcy of the French Court, and brought about 
another short Uved reconciliation, between the Queen-Mother 
and the Princes of the League. Disinclined to encounter 
further the chances of a war which no battles seemed to end, 
the Court determined to give way. The war spirit was 
suddenly extinguished, and with it the disposition to quarrel 
with England in the interests of the Catholic religion. In 
vain the despairing Nuncio preached upon the impiety of 
making peace with heretics. In vain the Spanish ambassador 
promised help from Spain ; and the Clergy of Paris offered 
to pay the expenses of the army for eight months if the King 
would persevere. He said he would have no more war with 
his subjects, and Protestants and CathoUcs should cut each 
other's throats no longer. 

ex. 

Unremitting exertions were made to equip the ships 
which he had chosen, and especially to refit the Victory, 
which was once more to bear his flag. Before he left 
London he called at his upholsterer's, where the coffin, which 
had been given to him, was deposited ; and desired 'that 
its history might be engraven upon the lid, saying, it was 
highly probable that he might want it on his return. 
Early on the following morning he reached Portsmouth; 
and having despatched his business on shore, endeavoured 
to elude the populace by taking a bye-way to the beach ; 
but a crowd collected in his train, pressing forward to obtain 
a sight of his face ; many were in tears, and many knelt 
down before him and blessed him as he passed. England 
has had many heroes, but never one who entirely possessed 
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the love of his fellow-countrymen as Nelson. All men knew 
that his heart was as humane as it was fearless ; that 
there was not in his nature the slightest alloy of selfishness 
or cupidity ; but that, with perfect and entire devotion, he 
served his country with all his heart, and with all his soul, 
and with all his strength ; and, therefore, they loved him as 
truly and as fervently as he loved England. They pressed 
upon the parapet to gaze after him when his barge pushed 
off, and he was returning their cheers by waving his hat. 
The sentinels, who endeavoured to prevent them from 
trespassing upon this ground, were wedged among the 
crowd ; and an officer, who, not very prudently upon such 
an occasion, ordered them to drive the people down with 
their bayonets, was compelled speedily to retreat, for the 
people would not be debarred from gazing, till the last 
moment, upon the hero, the darUng hero of England. 

CXI. 

The next thing, therefore, it behoves me to do in this 
chapter, is to give some satisfactory account of magic, by 
which such seeming mysterious cures and operations are 
brought about. This task I would perform in the most per- 
spicuous and most convincing manner I can ; for magic, I 
know, is held to be a very hard and difficult study by those 
learned, and universally unlawful and diabolical by those 
unlearned, who believe there is such a science attainable by 
human genius. On the other hand, by some learned men, 
who believe there is no such science, it is represented as an 
inconsistent system of superstitions and chimeras ; and, 
again, laughed at by such of the unlearned who are of an 
incredulous temper. What I would, therefore, undertake to 
do in this place, is to show the learned men, who beUeve 
there is such an art, that the attainment to a tolerable know- 
ledge of the manner how magical practices may be brought 
about, is no such difficult matter as they have represented it 
to themselves ; and by doing this I shall make the system of 
it so plain, that while the learned approve of it, the unlearned 
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too, who are not of an unbelieving kind, may understand 
clearly what I say ; and the learned men who have rejected 
this science as chimerical may be clearly convinced that it 
is real; and then there is nothing left but obstinate, un- 
believing ignorance, which I shall not here pretend by 
arguments to lead into sense, but leave it to the work of 
time. 

CXII. 

In such a plight did the army arrive at Wilna, where great 
provision had been made for their reception. The magazines 
were groaning with plenty, but, as at Smolensk, the adminis- 
trators and commissioners, terrified for their own responsi- 
bility, dared not issue provisions to a disorderly mob, who 
could neither produce authority for drawing rations, nor give 
a regular receipt. The famished wretches fell down in the 
street before the magazines, and died there, cursing with their 
latest breath the ill-timed punctiliousness of office, which 
refused to starving men the morsel that might have saved their 
lives. In other places of the town, stores both of provisions 
and liquor were broken open by the desperate soldiery, plun- 
dered and wasted. Numbers became intoxicated, and to those, 
as they sunk down in the street, death came before sobriety. 
The sick who went to the hospitals found them crowded not 
only with the dying, but with dead, whose corpses were left 
to freeze or to putrefy on the stairs and in the corridors, and 
sometimes in the apartments of those who survived. Such 
were the comforts of Wilna, from which so much had been 
hoped. Some, however, of the citizens, moved by pity or 
terror, or from desire of gain, were willing to give lodging and 
food to these exhausted phantoms, who begged such relief 
sometimes 'with furious threats and imprecations, sometimes 
in the plaintive tone of men ready to perish. 

cxiii. 

He procured other decrees for sending out colonies, for 
making roads, and for building public granaries. In all these 
matters he was appointed supreme director, and yet was far 
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from thinking so much business a fatigue. On the contrary, 
he applied himself to all with as much activity, and despatched 
it with as much ease, as if there had been only one thing for 
him to attend to ; insomuch that those who both hated and 
feared the man were struck with his amazing industry and 
the celerity of his operations. The people were charmed to 
see him followed by such numbers of architects, artificers, 
ambassadors, magistrates, military men, and men of letters. 
The work that he took most pains with was that of the 
pubUc roads ; in which he paid a regard to beauty as well as 
use. They were drawn in a straight line through the country, 
and either paved with hewn stone, or made of a binding 
sand brought thither for that piu-pose. When he met with 
dells or other deep holes made by land-floods, he either filled 
them up with rubbish, or laid bridges over them ; so that 
being levelled, and brought to a perfect parallel on both sides, 
they afforded a reg^ar and elegant prospect throughout the 
whole. Besides, he divided all the roads into miles, of near 
eight furlongs each, and set up pillars of stone to mark the 
divisions. He likewise erected other stones at proper 
distances, on each side of the way, to assist travellers, who 
rode without servants, to mount their horses. The people 
extolled his performances, and there was no instance of their 
affection that he might not have expected. 

CXIV. 

I have this day been tired, jaded, nay tormented by the 
company of a most worthy, sensible, and learned man. This 
seems a paradox, but it is a plain truth : he has no know- 
ledge of the world, no manners, no address. He has formed 
in his own closet, from books, certain systems of everything, 
argues tenaciously upon those principles, and is both sur- 
prised and angry at whatever deviates from them. His 
theories are good, but, unfortunately, are all impracticable. 
He is acquainted with books, and is an absolute stranger to 
men. Labouring with his matter, he is deUvered of it with 
pangs; he hesitates, stops in his utterance, and always 
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expresses himself inelegantly. His actions are all ungraceful, 
so that, with all his merit and knowledge, I would rather 
converse six hours with the most frivolous tittle-tattle woman, 
who knew something of the world, than with him. The pre- 
posterous notions of a systematical man, who does not know 
the world, tire the patience of a man who does. It would be 
endless to correct his mistakes, nor would he take it kindly ; 
for he has considered everything deliberately, and is very 
sure that he is right Impropriety is a characteristic, and a 
never-failing one, of . these people. Regardless, because 
ignorant, of custom and manners, they violate them every 
moment. 

CXV. 

The houses in the Grassmarket are, generally speaking, of a 
mean description ; yet the place is not without some featiures 
of grandeur, being overhimg by the southern side of the huge 
rock on which the castle stands, and by the moss-grown 
battlements and turreted walls of that ancient fortress. It 
was the custom, until within these thirty years, or there- 
abouts, to use this esplanade for the scene of public execu- 
tions. The fatal day was announced to the public by the 
appearance of a huge black gallows-tree towards the eastern 
end of the Grassmarket. This ill-omened apparition was of 
great height, with a scaffold surrounding it, and a double 
ladder placed against it, for the ascent of the imhappy 
criminal and the executioner. As this apparatus was always 
arranged before dawn, it seemed as if the gallows had grown 
out of the earth in the course of one night, like the production 
of some foul demon ; and I well remember the fright with 
which the school boys, when I was one of their number, used 
to regard these ominous signs of deadly preparation. On 
the night after the execution the gallows again disappeared, 
and was conveyed in silence and darkness to the place where 
it was usually deposited, which was one of the vatdts under 
the Parliament-house, or Courts of Justice. This mode of 
execution is now exchanged for one similar to that in front of 
Newgate, with what beneficial effect is uncertain. 
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CXVI. 

Such was the theory of that thorough reform in the state 
which Strafford meditated. His whole practice, from the day 
on which he sold himself to the court, was in strict conformity 
to his theory. For his accomplices various excuses may be 
urged, ignorance, imbecility, religious bigotry. But Went- 
worth had no such plea. His intellect was capacious. His 
early prepossessions were on the side of popular rights. He 
knew the whole beauty and value of the system which he 
attempted to deface. He was the first of the Rats, the first of 
those statesmen whose patriotism has been only the coquetry 
of political prostitution, whose profligacy has taught govern- 
ments to adopt the old maxim of the slave-market, that it is 
cheaper to buy than to breed, to import defenders from an 
opposition than to rear them in a ministry. He was the first 
Englishman to whom a peerage was not an addition of honour 
but a sacrament of infamy, a baptism into the communion of 
corruption. As he was the earliest of the hateful list, so was 
he also by far the greatest ; eloquent, sagacious, adventurous, 
intrepid, ready of invention, immutable of purpose, in every 
talent which exalts or destroys nations pre-eminent, the lost 
archangel, the Satan of the apostasy. The title for which, at 
the time of his desertion, he exchanged a name honourably 
distinguished in the cause of the people, reminds us of the 
appellation which, from the moment of the first treason, fixed 
itself on the fallen Son of the Morning. 

CXVII. 

A writer who signs himself Junius opens the deplorable 
situation of his country in a very affecting manner. With a 
pompous parade of his candour and decency, he tells us that 
we see dissensions in all parts of the empire, an universal 
spirit of distrust and dissatisfaction, and a total loss of 
respect towards us in the eyes of foreign powers. But this 
writer, with all his boasted candour, has not told us the real 
cause of the evils he so pathetically enumerates. I shall take 
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the liberty to explain the cause for him. Junius, and such 
writers as himself, occasion all the mischief complained of, by 
falsely and maliciously traducing the best characters in the 
kingdom ; for when our deluded people at home, and 
foreigners abroad, read the poisonous and inflammatory libels 
that are daily published with impunity, to vilify those who 
are in any way distinguished by their good qualities and 
eminent virtues ; when they find no notice taken of, or reply 
given to these slanderous tongues and pens, their conclusion 
is that both the ministers and the nation have been fairly 
described, and they act accordingly. I think it, therefore, 
the duty of every good citizen to stand forth and endeavour 
to undeceive the public when the vilest arts are made use of 
to defame and blacken the brightest characters among us. 

CXVIII. 

Antony and Qeopatra had before established a society, 
called the Inimitable Livers, of which they were members ; 
but they now instituted another, by no means inferior in 
splendour or luxury,* called the Companions in Death. Their 
friends were admitted into this, and the time passed in 
mutual treats and diversions. Cleopatra at the same time, 
was making a collection of poisonous drugs, and being 
desirous to know which was the least painful in the operation, 
she tried them on the capital convicts. Such poisons as were 
quick in their operations, she found to be attended with 
violent pain and convulsions ; such as were milder were slow 
in their effect : she, therefore, applied herself to the examina- 
tion of venomous creatures, and caused different kinds of them 
to be applied to different persons, under her own inspection. 
These experiments she repeated daily, and, at length, she 
found that the bite of the asp was the most eligible kind of 
death ; for it brought on a gradual kind of lethargy, in which 
the face was covered with a gentle sweat, and the senses sunk 
easily into stupefaction; and those who were thus affected 
shewed the same uneasiness at being disturbed or awaked 
that people do in the profoundest natural sleep. 
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CXIX. 

The ancient and modem Epicureans provoke my indigna- 
tion when they boast, as a mighty acquisition, their pre- 
tended certainty that the body and soul die together. If they 
had this certainty, then, would the discovery be so very 
comfortable ? When I consult my reason, I am ready to ask 
these men, as Tully asked their predecessors, where that old 
doating woman is who trembles at all infernal hobgoblins, 
furies with their snakes and whips, devils with their cloven 
feet and lighted torches? Was there need of so much 
philosophy to keep these mighty genii from Uving under the 
same terrors? I would ask further, is the middle between 
atheism and superstition so hard to find ? Or may not these 
men serve as examples to prove what Plutarch affirms, " that 
superstition leads to atheism." For me, who am no phi- 
losopher, nor presume to walk out of the high road of plain 
contmion sense, but content myself to be governed by the 
dictates of nature, and am, therefore, in no danger of becom- 
ing atheistical, superstitious, or sceptical, I should have no 
difficulty which to choose, if the option was proposed to me, 
to exist after death, or to die whole, as it has been called. 
Be there two worlds or be there twenty, the same God is the 
God of all, and wherever we are, we are equally in His power. 

cxx. 

In fact the soldiers of the City Guard, being, as we have 
said,' in general discharged veterans, who had strength 
enough remaining for this municipal duty, and being, more- 
over, for the greater part, Highlanders, were neither by birth, 
education, or former habits, trained to endure with much 
patience the insults of the rabble, or the provoking petulance 
of truant schoolboys, and idle debauchees of all descriptions, 
with whom their occupation brought them into contact. On 
the contrary, the tempers of the poor fellows were soured by 
the indignities with which the mob distinguished them on 
many occasions, and frequently might have required the 
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sootliing strains of the poet we have just quoted. On all 
occasions when a holiday licensed some riot and irregularity, 
a skirmish with these veterans was a favourite recreation with 
the rabble of Edinburgh. These pages may perhaps see the 
light when many have in fresh recollection such onsets as we 
allude to. But the venerable corps, with whom the conten- 
tion was held, may now be considered as extinct. Of late 
the gradual diminution of these civic soldiers reminds one of 
the abatement of king Lear's hundred knights. The edicts 
of each succeeding set of magistrates have, like those of 
Goneril and Regan, diminished this venerable band. A 
spectre may indeed here and there still be seen, of an Old 
grey-headed and grey-bearded Highlander, with war-worn 
features, but bent double by age, dressed in an old-fashioned 
cocked hat, bound with white tape instead of silver lace ; and 
in coat, waistcoat, and breeches, of a muddy-coloured red, 
bearing in his withered hand an ancient weapon, called a 
Lochaber axe ; a long pole, namely, with an axe at the 
extremity, and a hook at the back of the hatchet. 



CXXI. 

The soldiers, thus thrown on shore, were spread from the 
Land's End to Dover. Their haggard appearance, ragged 
clothing, and dirty accoutrements, things common enough in 
war, struck a people only used to the daintiness of parade 
with surprise ; the usual exaggerations of men just escape4 
from perils and distresses were increased by the uncertainty 
in which all were as to the fate of their comrades ; a deadly 
fever, the result of anxiety and of the sudden change from 
fatigue to the confinement of a ship, filled the hospitals at 
every port with officers and soldiers, and thus the miserable 
state of Sir John Moore's -army became the topic of every 
letter, and a theme for every country newspaper along the 
coast. The nation, at that time unused to great operations, 
forgot that war is not a harmless game, and judging of the 
loss positively, instead of comparatively, was thus disposed 
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to believe the calumnies of interested men, who were eager 
to cast a shade over one of the brightest characters that ever 
adorned the country. Those calumnies triumphed for a 
moment, but Moore's last appeal to his country for justice 
will be successful. Posterity, revering and cherishing his 
name, will visit such of his odious calumniators as are not too 
contemptible to be remembered with a just and severe 
retribution ; for thus it is that time, freshens the beauty of 
virtue and withers the efforts of baseness ; and if authority 
be sought for in a case where reason speaks so plainly, future 
historians will not fail to remark, that the man whose talents 
exacted the praises of Soult, of Wellington, and of Napoleon, 
could be no ordinary soldier. 



CXXII. 

That hateful proscription, facetiously termed the Act of 
Indemnity and Oblivion, had set a mark on the poor, bUnd, 
deserted poet, and held him up by name to the hatred of a 
profligate court and an inconstant people. Venal and licen- 
tious scribblers, with just sufficient talent to clothe the 
thoughts of a pander in the style of a bellman, were now the 
favourite writers of the sovereign and of the public. It was 
a loathsome herd, which could be compared to nothing so 
fitly as to the rabble of Comus; grotesque monsters, half 
bestial, half human, dropping with wine, bloated with glut- 
tony, and reeling in obscene dances. Amidst these his Muse 
was placed, like the chaste lady of the Masque, lofty, spot- 
less, and serene, to be chatted at and pointed at and grinned 
at by the whole rout of Satyrs and Goblins. If ever 
despondency and asperity could be excused in any man, they 
might have been excused in Milton. But the strength of his 
mind overcame every c^amity. Neither blindness, nor gout, 
nor age, nor penury, nor domestic afflictions, nor political 
disappointments, nor abuse, nor proscription, nor neglect, 
had power to disturb his sedate and majestic patience. His 
spirits do not seem to have been high, but they were 
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singularly equable. His temper was serious, perhaps stem ; 
but it was a temper which no sufferings could render sullen 
or fretfuL Such as it was when, on the eve of great events, 
he returned from his travels, in the prime of health and 
manly beauty, loaded with literary distinctions, and glowing 
with patriotic hopes, such it continued to be when, after 
having experienced every calamity which is incident to our 
nature, old, poor, sightless, and disgraced, he retired to his 
hovel to die. 

CXXIII. 

And has poetry no end, no eternal and immutable prin- 
ciples? Is poetry, like heraldry, mere matter of arbitrary 
relation? The heralds tell us that certain escutcheons 
and bearings denote certain conditions, and that to put 
colours on colours, or metals on metals, is false blazonry. If 
all this were reversed, if every coat-of-arms in Europe were 
new fashioned, if it were decreed that or should never be 
placed but on argent^ or argent but on or^ that illegitimacy 
should be denoted by a lozenge, and widowhood by a bend, 
the new science would be just as good as the old, because 
both the new and the old would be good for nothing. The 
munmiery of Portcullis and Rouge Dragon, as it has no 
other value than that which caprice has assigned to it, may 
well submit to any laws which caprice may impose on it. 
But it is not so with that great imitative art, to the power of 
which all ages, the rudest and the most enlightened, bear 
witness. Since its first great masterpieces were produced, 
everything that is changeable in this world has been changed. 
Civilisation has been gained, lost, gained again. Religions, 
and languages, and forms of government, and usages of 
private life, and modes of thinking, all have undergone a 
succession of revolutions. Everything has passed away but 
the great features of nature, and the heart of man, and the 
miracles of that art of which it is the office to reflect back the 
heart of man and the features of nature. 
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CXXIV. 

Opposition, when confined within its proper channels, 
sweeps away those beds of soil and banks of sand which 
corruptive power had gathered; but when it overflows its 
banks, and deluges the plain, its course is marked by ruin 
and desolation. The opposition necessary in a free state, 
like that of Great Britain, is not at all incompatible with that 
national concord which ought to unite the people on all 
emergencies in which the general safety is at stake. It is 
the jealousy of patriotism, not the rancour of party; the 
warmth of candour, not the virulence of hate ; a -transient 
dispute among friends, not an implacable feud that admits of 
no reconciliation. The history of all ages teems with the 
fatal effects of internal discord ; and were history and tra- 
dition annihilated, common sense would plainly point out the 
mischiefs that must arise from want of harmony and national 
union. Every schoolboy can have recourse to the fable of 
the rods, which, when united in a bimdle, no strength could 
bend, but when separated into single twigs, a child could 
break with ease. 

cxxv. 

The place I was in was the most delightful cavity or grotto 
of its kind that could be expected, though perfectly dark ; the 
floor was dry and level, and had a sort of small loose gravel 
tipon it, so that there was no nauseous or venomous creature 
to be seen, neither was there any damp or wet on the sides 
or roof : the only difficulty in it was the entrance, which, how- 
ever, as it was a place of security, and such a retreat as I 
wanted, I thought a convenience ; so that I was really rejoiced 
at the discovery, and resolved, without any delay, to bring 
some of those things which I was most anxious about, to this 
place ; particularly, I resolved to bring hither my magazine 
of powder, and all my spare arms, viz. two fowling pieces, for 
I had three in all ; and three muskets, for of them I had eight 
in all ; so I kept at my castle only five, which stood ready 
mounted Uke pieces of cannon, on my outmost fence, and were 

H 
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ready also to take out on any expedition. Upon this occasion 
of removing my ammunition, I took the opportunity to open 
the barrel of powder which I took up out of the sea, and 
which had been wet, and I found that the water had pene- 
trated about three or four inches into the powder on every 
side, which caking and growing hard, had preserved the inside 
like a kernel in a shell ; so that I had near sixty pounds of 
very good powder in the centre of the cask, and this was a 
very agreeable discovery to me at that time. 

CXXVI. 

It has been said that the British soldiers are less intelligent 
in providing for themselves, and less able to sustain privations 
of food than the soldiers of any other nation. This is one of 
many vulgar errors which have been promulgated respecting 
them. How they should be constantly victorious, and yet 
inferior to all other nations in military qualification, does not, 
at first sight, appear a very logical conclusion ; but the truth is, 
that, with the exception of the Spanish and Portuguese, who 
are, undoubtedly, more sober, the English soldiers possess all 
the most valuable military qualities in as high, and many in 
a much higher, degree than any other nation. They are as 
rapid and as intelligent as the French, as obedient as the 
German, as enduring as the Russian, and more robust than 
any ; and, with respect to food, this is sure, that no man, of 
any nation, with less than two pounds of solid food of some 
kind daily, can do his work well for any length of time. A 
general charge of pillaging is easily made, and hard to be 
disproved ; but it is certain that the Spanish troops themselves 
did not only pillage, but wantonly devastate the country, and 
that without any excuse : for, with the exception of the three 
days succeeding the defeat of Arzobispo, their rations were 
regular and sufficient : and, with respect to the interruption of 
their convoys by the British soldiers, the reverse was the fact. 
The Spanish cavalry intercepted the provision and forage 
destined for the English army, and fired upon the foragers as 
if they had been enemies. 
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CXXVII. 

An academical education, Sir William, has given you an 
unlimited command over the most beautiful figures of speech! 
Masks, hatchets, racks, and vipers dance through your letters 
in all the mazes of metaphorical confusion. These are the 
gloomy companions of a disturbed imagination ; the melan- 
choly madness of poetry, without the inspiration. I will not 
contend with you in point of composition. You are a scholar, 
and, if I am truly informed, you write Latin with almost as 
much purity as English. Suffer me then, for I am a plain 
unlettered man, to continue that style of interrogation which 
suits my capacity, and to which, considering the readiness of 
your answers, you ought to have no objection. Do you then 
really think that, if I were to ask a most virtuous man whether 
he ever committed theft or murder, it would disturb his peace 
of mind ? Such a question might perhaps discompose the 
gravity of his muscles, but I believe it would little affect the 
tranquillity of his conscience. Examine your own breast. Sir 
William, and you will discover that reproaches and inquiries 
have no power to afflict either the man of unblemished 
integrity or the abandoned profligate. It is the middle com- 
pound character which alone is vulnerable : the man, who> 
without firmness enough to avoid a dishonouraUe action^ 
has feeling enough to be ashamed of it. I thank you for your 
hint of the decalogue, and shall take an oportunity of applying 
it to some of yoiur most virtuous friends in both Houses of 
ParUament 

CXXVIIL 

We entered Coomassie at two o'clock, passing under a 
fetish, or sacrifice of a dead sheep, wrapped up in red silk, 
and suspended between two lofty poles. Upwards of five 
thousand people, the greater part warriors, met us with awful 
bursts of martial music, discordant only in its mixture : for 
horns, drums, rattles, and gong-gongs, were all exerted with 
a zeal bordering on frenzy, to subdue us by the first impres- 
sion. The snK)ke which encircled us from the incessant 
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discharges of musketry, confined our glimpses to the fore« 
ground ; and we were halted whilst the captains performed 
their Pyrrhic dance, in the centre of a circle formed by their 
warriors ; where a confusion of flags, English, Dutch, and 
Danish, were waved and flourished in all directions, the 
bearers plunging and springing from side to side with a 
passion of enthusiasm only equalled by the captains, who 
followed them, discharging their shining blunderbusses so 
close, that the flags now and then were in a blaze ; and 
emerging from the smoke with all the gesture and distortion 
of maniacs. The dress of the captains was a war cap, with 
gilded rams' horns projecting in front, the sides extended 
beyond all proportion by immense plumes of eagles' feathers, 
and fastened under the chin by bands of cowries. 



CXXIX. 

The campaign of 1809 finished the third epoch of the war, 
and it was prolific of instruction. The jealousy of the French 
marshals, the evils of disunion, the folly of the Spanish 
Government, and the absurdity of the Spanish character, 
with respect to public affairs, were placed in the strongest 
light ; while the vast combinations, the sanguinary battles, 
the singular changes of fortune, the result so little suitable to 
the greatness of the efforts, amply demonstrated the difficulty 
and the uncertainty of military affairs. It was a campaign 
replete with interest ; a great lesson from which a great com- 
mander profited. Sir Arthur Wellesley had now experienced 
the weakness of his friends and the strength of his enemies, 
and he felt all the emptiness of public boasting. Foreseeing 
that if the contest was to be carried on, it must be in 
Portugal, and that unless he himself could support the cause 
of the Peninsula, it must fall, his manner of making war 
changed. His caution increased tenfold; yet, abating 
nothing of his boldness, he met and baffled the best of the 
French legions in the fulness of their strength. He was 
alike unmoved by the intrigues of the Portuguese regency, 
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and by the undisguised hatred of the Spanish Government ; 
and when some of his own generals, and one of them on his 
own personal staff, denoimced his rashness, and, predicting 
the ruin of the army, caused the puny energy of the English 
ministers to quail as the crisis approached, he with gigantic 
vigour pushed aside these impediments, and steadily holding 
on his own course, proved himself a sufficient man, whether 
to uphold or to conquer kingdoms. 



cxxx. 

We are far, however, from thinking that his sadness was 
altogether feigned. He was naturally a man of great sensi- 
bility; he had been ill-educated ; his feelings had been early 
exposed to sharp trials ; he had been crossed in his boyish 
love ; he had been mortified by the failure of his first literary 
efforts ; he was straitened in pecuniary circumstance ; he 
was unfortunate in his domestic relations ; the public treated 
him with cruel injustice ; his health and spirits suffered from 
his dissipated habits of life ; he was, on the whole, an un- 
happy man. He early discovered that, by parading his 
unhappiness before the multitude, he produced an unrivalled 
interest. The world gave him every encouragement to talk 
about his mental sufferings. The effect which his first con- 
fessions produced induced him to affect much he did not feel; 
and the affectation probably re-acted on his feelings. How 
far the character in which he exhibited himself was genuine 
and how far theatrical, it would probably have puzzled himself 
to say. There can be no doubt that this remarkable man owed 
the vast influence which he exercised over his contemporaries 
at least as much to his gloomy egotism as to the real power 
of his poetry. We never could very clearly understand how 
it is that egotism, so unpopular in conversation, should be so 
popular in writing ; or how it is that men who affect in their 
compositions qualities and feelings which they have not, 
impose so much more easily on their contemporaries than on 
posterity. 
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CXXXI. 

Luther was a native of Eisleben, in Saxony, and, though 
bom of poor parents, had received a learned education, during 
the progress of which he gave many indications of uncommon 
vigour and acuteness of genius. His mind was naturally 
susceptible of serious sentiments, and tinctured with some- 
what of that religious melancholy which delights in the 
solitude and devotion of a monastic life. The death of a 
companion, killed by lightning at his side in a violent 
thunderstorm, made such an impression on his mind as co- 
operated with his natural temper in inducing him to retire 
into a convent of Augustinian friars, where, without suffering 
the entreaties of his parents to divert him from what he 
thought his duty to God, he assumed the habit of the order. 
He soon acquired great reputation, not only for piety, but for 
his love of knowledge and his unwearied application to study. 
He had been taught the scholastic philosophy and theology 
which were then in vogue by very able masters, and wanted 
not penetration to comprehend all the niceties and distinc- 
tions with which they abound ; but his understanding, 
naturally sound, soon became disgusted with those subtle 
and uninstructive sciences, and sought for some more soUd 
foundation of knowledge and of piety in the Holy Scriptures. 



CXXXIL 

Scarcely any private quarrel ever happens in which the right 
and wrong are so exquisitely divided that all the right lies 
on one side, and all the wrong on the other. But here was a 
schism which separated a great nation into two parties. Of 
these parties, each was composed of many smaller parties* 
Each contained many members who differed far less from 
their moderate opponents than from their violent allies. 
Each reckoned among its supporters many who were deter*- 
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mined in their choice by some accident of birth, of connec- 
tion, or of local situation. Each of them attracted to itself in 
multitudes those fierce and turbid spirits, to whom the clouds 
and whirlwinds of the political hurricane are the atmosphere 
of life. A party, like a camp, has its sutlers and camp 
followers, as well as its soldiers. In its progress it collects 
round it a vast retinue, composed of people who thrive by its 
custom or are amused by its display, who may be sometimes 
reckoned, in an ostentatious enumeration, as forming a part 
of it, but who give no aid to its operations, and take but a 
languid interest in its success, who relax its discipline, and 
dishonour its flag by their irregularities, and who, after a 
disaster) are perfectly ready to cut the throats and rifle the 
baggage of their companions. Thus it is in every great 
division ; and thus it was in our civil war. On both sides 
there was, undoubtedly, enough of crime and enough of error 
to disgust any man who did not reflect that the whole history 
of the species is made up of little except crimes and errprs. 
Misanthropy is not the temper which qualifies a man to act 
in great affairs, or to judge of them. 



CXXXIII. 

Without these intervening storms of opposition to exercise 
his faculties, he would become enervated, negUgent, and pre- 
sumptuous ; and in the wantonness of his power, trusting to 
some deceitful calm, perhaps hazard a step that would wreck 
the constitution. Yet there is a measure in all things. A 
moderate frost will fertilise the glebe with nitrous particles, 
and destroy the eggs of pernicious insects that prey upon the 
fancy of the year ; but if this frost increases in severity and 
duration, it will chill the seeds, and even freeze up the roots 
of vegetables ; it will check the bloom, nip the buds, and blast 
all the promise of the spring. The vernal breeze that drives 
the fogs before it, that brushes the cobwebs from the boughs, 
that fans the air, and fosters vegetation, if augmented to a 
tempest, will strip the leaves, overthrow the tree, and desolate 
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the garden. The auspicious gale before which the trim vessel 
ploughs the bosom of the sea, while the mariners are kept 
alert in duty and in spirits, if converted to a hurricane, over- 
whelms the crew with terror and confusion. The sails are 
rent, the cordage cracked, the masts give way ; the master 
eyes the havoc with mute despair, and the vessel founders in 
the storm. 

CXXXIV. 

Besides the native population of Ceylon there are still to be 
found in the island remnants of the original Dutch and Por- 
tuguese settlers. A Ceylonese Dutchman is a coarse, gro- 
tesque species of animal, whose native apathy and phlegm 
is animated only by the insolence of a colonial tyrant : his 
principal amusement appears to consist in smoking ; but his 
pipe is so seldom out of his mouth, that his smoking appears 
to be almost as much a necessary function of his animal life 
as his breathing. His day is eked out with gin, ceremonious 
visits, and prodigious quantities of gross food, dripping with 
oil and butter ; his mind, just able to reach from one meal 
to another, is incapable of further exertion ; and, after the 
panting and deglutition of along protracted dinner, reposes on 
the sweet expectation, that, in a few hours, the carnivorous 
toil will be renewed. He lives only to digest, and, while the 
organs of gluttony fulfil their office, he has not a wish beyond. 
The descendants of the Portuguese differ materially from the 
Moors, Malabars, and other Mahometans. Their great object 
is to show the world they are Europeans and Christians. 
Unfortunately their ideas of Christianity are so imperfect, that 
the only mode they can hit upon of displaying their faith is 
by wearing hats and breeches, and by these habiliments they 
consider themselves as showing a proper degree of contempt 
towards Mahomet and fiuddha. They are lazy, treacherous, 
effeminate, and passionate to excess ; and are, in fact, a loco- 
motive and animated farrago of the bad qualities of all tongues,, 
people, and nations, on the face of the earth. 
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CXXXV. 

In fact, the whole trial, from first to last, is sufficient to 
show the helplessness and inadequacy of the ordinary law 
to repress an illegal organisation and agitation of large dimen* 
sions. Conspiracy is a loosely defined offence, and real 
criminals as frequently escape the penalties reserved for it as 
the innocent suffer by reason of its elasticity. You may sweep 
into one net persons who have all sorts of objects, good or bad, 
who have done things of different degrees of guilt, and who have 
used entirely different language ; a host of different issues 
may be put before the perplexed jury ; and they may be invited 
to treat in much the same manner persons who merely rant 
about " Cromwellian land fiends," or air Red Republican 
doctrines, and others who meditate assassination and prompt 
midnight crimes. We say nothing of the inordinate length 
to which every prosecution for conspiracy must run — a peril 
partly escaped in this instance only because the Attorney- 
General dropped the nineteenth count in consequence of the 
threat of the traversers' counsel to deluge the court with re- 
butting evidence. It ought to be pretty clear from the course 
of this trial that a State prosecution for conspiracy must always 
be a cumbrous and ineffectual means of saving society from 
anarchy or bringing to justice men who have made up their 
minds to thwart the operation of the law. 

CXXXVI. 

Soon afterwards, the intemperate zeal of another individual, 
armed to the teeth — not, however, like the martial sheriff 
and his forces, with arquebus and javelin, but with the still 
more deadly weapons of polemical theology — ^was very near 
causing a general outbreak. A peaceful and not very nume- 
rous congregation were listening to one of their preachers in 
a field outside the town. Suddenly an unknown individual 
in plain clothes and with a pragmatical demeanour inter- 
rupted the discourse by giving a flat contradiction to some of 
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the doctrines advanced. The minister replied by a rebuke, 
and a reiteration of the disputed sentiment. The stranger, 
evidently versed in ecclesiastical matters, volubly and warmly 
responded. The preacher, a man of humble condition and 
moderate abilities, made as good show of argument as he 
could, but was evidently no match for his antagonist. He 
was soon vanquished in the wordy warfare. Well he might 
be, for it appeared that the stranger was no less a personage 
than Peter Rythovius, a doctor of divinity, a distinguished 
pedant of Louvain, a relation of the bishop, and himself a 
church dignitary. This learned professor was easily trium- 
phant, while the poor dissenter, more accustomed to elevate 
the hearts of his hearers than to perplex their heads, sank 
prostrate and breathless under the storm of texts, glosses, 
and hard Hebrew roots with which he was soon overwhelmed. 

CXXXVII. 

The general condition and extent of the upper eocene 
strata show that during the epoch when they were deposited 
northern Europe as a whole was considerably elevated, so 
that the former seas became lakes in many cases. One such 
lake occupied the Paris basin, and its floor still subsists as 
the great bed of gypsum, which forms the plaster of Paris 
quarries at Montmartre. The gypsum overlies the thick 
layer of white limestone from which the facades of the tall 
houses in the new boulevards are built ; and from its organic 
remains, put side by side with the bones and leaves of these 
ancient English rivers and deltas, we can glean another 
chapter in the half-deciphered history of the later geographical 
ages. Here in England the forests, even at this late period, 
retained a generally tropical aspect, though the northern trees 
continued their southward march before the gradually accu- 
mulating winter snows of the still temperate pole. The fauna 
also marks a progressive modernisation. Three-hoofed 
ancestral horses, no bigger than a donkey, wandered on the 
plains, for which their feet were as yet but little specialised. 
Pigs that were half hippopotamuses, or hippopotamuses that 
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were half pigs, lurked in the mud or jungle by the river-side. 
Homeless antelopes and unantlered deer were chased through 
the palm thickets by carnivores, in shape like the first rough 
drafts of the hysena, but related in their earlier ancestry to 
the marsupials of the cretaceous age. For all these early 
forms, while they point forward by anticipation to our own 
existing types, also point backward by hereditary traits to 
their pedigree in less developed orders. 

CXXXVIII. 

" My little friend Grildrig," said the king, " you have made 
a most admirable panegyric upon your country ; you have 
clearly proved that ignorance, idleness, and vice, are the 
proper ingredients for qualifying a legislator ; that laws are 
best explained, interpreted, and applied by those whose 
interest and abilities lie in perverting, confounding, and 
eluding them. It does not appear, from all you have said, 
how any one perfection is required towards the procurement 
of any one station among you ; much less that men are 
ennobled on account of virtue ; that priests are advanced for 
their piety or learning ; soldiers for their conduct or valour ; 
judges for their integrity ; senators for the love of their 
countr}' ; or councillors for their wisdom. As for yourself," 
continued the king, " who have spent the greatest part of your 
life in travelling, I am disposed to hope you may hitherto 
have escaped many vices of your country. But by what I 
have gathered from your own relation, and the answers I have 
with much pains wringed from you, I cannot but conclude the 
bulk of your natives to be the most pernicious race of little 
odious vermin that nature ever suffered to crawl upon the 
surface of the earth." 

CXXXIX. 

Nothing so soon awakens the malevolent passions as the 
facility of gratification. The courts of law would never be so 
constantly crowded with petty, vexatious, and disgraceful 
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suits, were it not for the herds of pettifogging lawyers that 
infest them. These tamper with the passions of the lower 
and more ignorant classes ; who, as if poverty were not a 
sufficient misery in itself, are always ready to heighten it by 
the bitterness of htigation. They are in law what quacks are 
in medicine — exciting the malady for the purpose of profiting 
by the cure ; and retarding the cure for the purpose of 
augmenting the fees. Where one destroys the constitution, 
the other impoverishes the purse ; and it may likewise be 
observed that a patient who has once been tmder the hands 
of a quack is ever after dabbling in drugs, and poisoning 
himself with infallible remedies : and an ignorant man who 
has once meddled with the law under the auspices of one of 
these empirics is for ever after embroiling himself with his 
neighbours, and impoverishing himself with lawsuits. My 
readers will excuse this digression into which I have been 
unwarily betrayed ; but I could not avoid giving a cool, im- 
prejudiced account of an abomination too prevalent in this 
excellent city, and with the effects of which I am acquainted 
to my cost, having been nearly ruined by a lawsuit which 
was unjustly decided against me, and my ruin having been 
completed by another which was decided in my favour. 



CXL. 

In that age folly, juvenile and senile, ignorance, learned and 
unlearned, believed that it could call spirits from the vasty 
deep or from the starry sphere, and that they really did come 
when called. Superhuman agents were always ready, they 
thought, to do any fool's bidding. An old woman of Thessaly 
could suspend the course of nature. At the request of capri- 
cious dotage, the moon would descend or return to heaven 
without the slightest respect for the law of gravitation, and, 
perfectly oblivious of the fact that she " rules all the sea as 
well as half the land," would leave the tides to shift for them- 
selves. Statues leapt from their pedestals with a light and 
airy step, and explored the premises in the witching hotu* of 
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night. Demons issued, black and smoke-dried, from the 
bodies of the possessed, compelled to retire before the incan- 
tations of some oriental exorcist. Magical rings, made from 
the iron of a gibbet, were regai'ded with peculiar favour by a 
sympathising world of choice spirits. Even the gods shook 
in their divine sandals, and acknowledged the power that dwelt 
in the minatory charms of an Egyptian priest. The lingering 
faith in these tremulous divinities was accompanied with a 
thousand practical mischiefs. The fairest legends of the 
Hellenic past, glorified in Homer's epics and moralised in 
Sophocles' tragedies, strengthened the tyranny of a fictitious 
and demoralising creed. 



CXLI. 

This idea long served to animate the assiduities of her 
nobles and courtiers ; and two or three besides Dudley were 
bold enough to publish their pretensions. Secret hopes or 
wishes were cherished in the bosoms of others ; and it thus 
became a fashion to accost her in language where the pas- 
sionate homage ofthe lover was mingled with the base adula- 
tion of the slave. Her personal vanity, triumphant over her 
good sense and her perceptions of regal dignity, forbade her to 
discourage a style of address equally disgraceful to those who 
employed and to her who permitted it, and this unfortunate 
habit of receiving, and at length requiring a species of flattery 
which became every year more grossly preposterous, by 
degrees depraved her taste, infected her whole character, and 
lent to the wisest sovereign of Europe the disgusting affecta- 
tion of a heroine of French romance. Tilts and tournaments 
were still the favourite amusements of all the courts of Europe, 
and it was in these splendid exhibitions that the rival courtiers 
of Elizabeth found the happiest occasions of displaying their 
magnificence, giving proof of their courage and agility, and at 
the same time insinuating, by a variety of ingenious devices, 
their hopes and fears, their amorous pains and profound 
devotedness to the service of their mistress. In the purer 
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ages of chivalry no other cognisances on shields were adopted, 
either in war or in those games which were its image, than 
the armorial bearings which each champion had derived 
from his ancestors, or solemnly received at the hands of the 
heralds before he entered on his first campaign. But as 
the spirit of the original institution declined, and the French 
fashion of gallantry began to be engrafted upon it, an inno- 
vation had taken place in this matter. 

CXLII. 

The desire of transmitting to posterity the shape of modem 
dress must be acknowledged to be purchased at a prodigious 
price, even the price of everything that is valuable in art 
Working in stone is a very serious business ; and it seems to 
be scarce worth while to employ such durable materials in 
conveying to posterity a fashion of which the longest existence 
scarce exceeds a year. However agreeable it may be to the 
antiquary's principles of equity and gratitude, that as he has 
received great pleasure from thecontemplation of the fashions 
of dress of former ages, he wishes to give the same satisfaction 
to future antiquaries ; yet, methinks, pictures of an inferior 
style, or prints, may be considered as quite sufficient without 
prostituting this great art to such mean purposes. In this 
town may be seen an equestrian statue in a modem dress, 
which may suffice to deter future artists from any such 
attempt. Even supposing no other objection, the familiarity 
of the modern dress by no means agrees with the dignity and 
gravity of sculpture. Sculpture is formal, regular, and austere ; 
disdains all familiar objects, as incompatible with its dignity ; 
and is an enemy to every species of affectation, or appearance 
of academical art. All contrast, therefore, of one figure to 
another, or of the limbs of a single figure, or even in the folds 
of the drapery, must be sparingly employed. In short, what- 
ever partakes of fancy or caprice, or goes under the denomi- 
nation of picturesque, is incompatible with that sobriety and 
gravity which is peculiarly characteristic of this art. 
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CXLIIL 



It was the intention of Government to strike terror to the 
hearts of the people by the exhibition of an impressive and 
appalling spectacle. The absolute and irresponsible destiny 
which ruled them was to be made manifest by the immolation 
of these two men, so elevated by rank, powerful connection, 
and distinguished service. The effect would be heightened 
by the character of the locality where the gloomy show was 
to be presented. The great square of Brussels had always a 
striking and theatrical aspect. The splendid Hotel de ViUe, 
with its daring spire and elaborate front, ornamented one 
side of the place ; directly opposite, was the graceful but in- 
coherent facade of the Brood-huis, now the last earthly 
resting-place of the two distinguished victims ; while grouped 
around these principal buildings rose the fantastic paJaces of 
the archers, mariners, and of other guilds, with their festooned 
walls and toppling gables, bedizened profusely with emblems, 
statues, and quaint decorations. The place had been alike 
the scene of many a brilliant tournament, and of many a 
bloody execution. Gallant knights had contended within its 
precincts, while bright eyes rained influence from all those 
picturesque balconies and decorated windows. Martyrs to 
rehgious and to political liberty had, upon the same spot, 
endured agonies which might have roused every stone of its 
pavement to mutiny or softened them to pity. Here Egmont 
himself, in happier days, had often borne away the prize of 
skill or valour, the cynosure of every eye ; and hence, almost 
in the noon of a life, illustrated by many brilliant actions, he 
was to be sent, by the hand of tyranny, to his great account. 

CXLIV. 

At his first appearance in Parliament, William Pitt showed 
himself superior to all his contemporaries in command of 
language. He could pour forth a long succession of round 
and stately periods, without premeditation, without ever. 
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pausing for a word, in a voice of silver clearness, and with 
a pronunciation so artictdate that not a letter was slurred 
over. He had less amplitude of mind and less richness of 
imagination than Burke, and less of that highest sort of 
eloquence which consists of reason and passion fused 
together, than Fox. Yet the almost unanimous judgment of 
those who were in the habit of listening to that remarkable 
race of men, placed Pitt, as a speaker, above Burke, and not 
below Fox. His declamation was copious, polished, and 
splendid. In power of sarcasm he was probably not sur- 
passed by any speaker, ancient or modern ; and of this 
formidable weapon he made merciless use. In two parts of 
the oratorical art which are of the highest value to a minister 
of state he was singularly expert. No man better knew how 
to be luminous or how to be obscure. When he wished to be 
understood, he never failed to make himself understood. He 
could with ease present to his audience, not perhaps an exact 
or profound, but a clear popular and plausible, view of the 
most extensive and complicated subject. Even intricate 
questions of finance, when explained by him, seemed clear to 
the plainest man among his hearers. On the other hand, 
when he did not wish to be explicit, he had a marvellous 
power of saying nothing in language which left on his 
audience the impression that he had said a great deal. He 
was at once the only man who could open a budget without 
notes, and the only man, who, in the words of one of his 
contemporaries, could speak that most elaborately evasive 
and unmeaning of human compositions, a king's speech, 
without premeditation. 

CXLV. 

A sharp frost-wind, which made itself heard and felt from 
time to time, removed the clouds of mist which might other- 
wise have slumbered till morning on the valley ; and though 
it could not totally disperse the clouds of vapour, yet threw 
them in confused and changeful masses, now hovering round 
the heads of the mountains, now filling, as with a dense and 
voluminous stream of smoke, the various deep gullies where 
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masses of the composite rock, or breccia, tumbling in frag- 
ments from the cliffs, have rushed to the valley, leaving each 
behind its course a rent and torn ravine, resembling a 
deserted water-course. The moon, which was now high, and 
twinkled with all the vivacity of a frosty atmosphere, silvered 
the windings of the river and the peaks and precipices which 
the mist left visible, while her beams seemed as it were 
absorbed by the fleecy whiteness of the mist, where it lay 
thick and condensed, and gave to the more light and 
vapoury specks, which were elsewhere visible, a sort of filmy 
transparency resembling the lightest veil of silver gauze. 
Despite the uncertainty of my situation, a view so romantic, 
joined to the active and inspiring influence of the frosty 
atmosphere, elevated my spirits while it braced my nerves. 
I felt an inclination to cast care away, and bid defiance to 
danger, and involuntarily whistled, by way of cadence to my 
steps, which my feeling of the cold led me to accelerate, and 
1 felt the pulse of existence beat prouder and higher in 
proportion as I felt confidence in my own strength, courage, 
and resources. 

CXLVI. 

The French king, finding leisure to turn his attention once 
more to this object, from which he had been apparently 
diverted by the civil wars which had broken out ^resh in 
this country, was encouraged to send in 1581 a splendid 
embassy, headed by a prince of blood, to settle the terms of 
this august alliance, of which every one now expected to see 
the completion. A magnificent reception was prepared by 
Elizabeth for these noble strangers ; but she had the weakness 
to choose to appear before them in the borrowed character 
of a heroine of romance, rather than in that of the great 
princess whose vigorous yet cautious politics had rendered 
her for more than twenty years the admiration of all the great 
statesmen of Europe. She caused a vast banqueting-house 
to be erected on the south side of her palace of Whitehall, 
framed of timber and covered with painted canvas, which 
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was decorated internally in a style of the most fantastic 
gaudiness. Pendants of fruit of various kinds (amongst 
which carrots are enumerated) were hung from festoons of 
ivy, bay, rosemary, and different flowers ; the whole lavishly 
sprinkled with gold spangles ; the ceiling was painted like a 
sky, with stars, simbeams, and clouds, intermixed with 
scutcheons of the royal arms ; and a profusion of glass 
lustres illuminated the whole. In this enchanted palace 
the French ambassadors were entertained by the queen at 
several splendid banquets, while her ministers were engaged 
by her command in drawing up the marriage articles. 
Meantime, several of her youthful courtiers, anxious to 
complete the gay illusion in the imagination of their sove- 
reign, prepared for the exhibition of what was called a 
triumph. 

CXLVII. 

We come now to speak of another kind of imitation ; the 
borrowing a particular thought, an action, attitude or fign^e, 
and transplanting it into your own work; this will either 
come under the charge of plagiarism, or be warrantable, and 
deserve commendation, according to the address with which 
it is performed. There is some difference, likewise, whether 
it is upon the ancients or modems that these depredations 
are made. It is generally allowed, that no man need be 
ashamed of copying the ancients ; their works are considered 
as a magazine of common property, always open to the 
public, whence every man has a right to take what materials 
he pleases ; and if he has the art of using them, they ane 
supposed to become to all intents and purposes his own 
property. It must, indeed, be acknowledged that the works 
of the modems are more the property of their authors. He 
who borrows an idea from an ancient, or even from a modem 
artist not his contemporary, and so acconunodates it to his 
own work that it makes a part of it, with no seam or joining 
appearing, can hardly be charged with plagiarism ; poets 
practise this kind of borrowing, without reserve. But an 
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artist should not be contented with this only ; he should 
enter into a competition with his original, and endeavour to 
improve what he is appropriating to his own work. Such 
imitation is so far from having anything in it of the servility 
of plagiarism, that it is a perpetual exercise of the mind, a 
continual invention. Borrowing or stealing with such art 
and caution, will have a right to the same lenity as was used 
by the Lacedaemonians ; who did not punish theft, but the 
want of artifice to conceal it. 

CXLVIII. 

New Carthage lay on a rugged peninsula jutting out into a 
fine bay, which forms a commodious harbour. On the land 
side its walls were protected by a marsh or lagoon, which 
was periodically overflowed by the sea, so that the place was 
only accessible by a narrow isthmus between the lagoon and 
the harbour. On this neck of land Scipio took up his posi- 
tion, entrenching himself in rear, but providing no defence for 
the front of his camp towards the city. To procrastinate was 
to court failure ; and next morning he prepared for the 
assault. He addressed his soldiers, and assured them of 
success ; Neptune, he said, had appeared to him in a dream, 
and promised to befriend the Romans. The men advanced 
gallantly to the escalade, confident in their young general. 
But the bastions were high and strong ; the garrison made a 
stout resistance ; and before noon Scipio was obliged to with- 
draw his troops. But he did not relinquish his enterprise. 
In the afternoon, as he was informed, the water in the lagoon 
would be unusually low, in consequence of an ebb-tide, assisted 
by a strong west wind. He, therefore, selected a siege-party 
of 500 men, who were ordered to carry scaling ladders, dash 
through the water, and mount the walls unobserved, while the 
main body of the army made a feigned attack by land. Thus 
Neptune would fulfil his promise. The device succeeded 
completely. While the garrison was hurrying to repel the 
feigiied attack, the 500 climbed the ramparts unopposed, and 
rushing to the main entrance threw open the gates. Scipio, 
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with a chosen detachment, pushed on to the citadel, into 
which the garrison had precipitately fled. The commandant 
surrendered at discretion ; all slaughter was now stayed, and 
at sunset the young general found himself master of an 
important city, with an immense treasure and almost 
inexhaustible supply of stores. 

CXLIX. 

That Walsingham was of unimpeached fidelity towards 
his sovereign requires no proof ; that he was not stimidated 
by views of private emolument seems also to be satisfactorily 
evinced, though somewhat to the discredit of his mistress, by 
the load of debt, incurred in his official capacity, under the 
pressure of which he lived and died ; but here our praise of 
his public virtue must end. It is impossible to regard without 
indignation and disgust the system of artifice and intrigue 
which he contrived for the purpose of ensnaring the CathoUcs ; 
and while due credit is given to his unwearied diligence and 
remarkable sagacity in detecting dangerous conspiracies, it 
cannot be doubted that the extraordinary encouragements 
held out by him to spies and informers — ^those pests of a 
commonwealth — must, in numberless instances, have ren- 
dered himself the dupe, and innocent persons the victims, of 
designing villany. Looking even to the immediate results of 
his measures, it may triumphantly be demanded by the 
philanthropist and the sage, whether a system less artificial, 
less treacherous, and less cruel, would not equally well have 
succeeded in protecting the person of the queen from the 
machinations of traitors ; with the further and inestimable 
advantage of preserving her government from reproach and 
the national character from degradation. 

CL. 

It is very natural for those who are unacquainted with the 
cause of anything extraordinary to be astonished at the effect, 
and to consider it as a kind of magic. They who have never 
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observed the gradation by which art is acquired, who see 
only what is the full result of long labour and application of 
an infinite number and infinite variety of acts, are apt to con- 
clude, from their entire inability to do the same at once, that 
it is not only inaccessible to themselves, but can be done by 
those only who have some gift of the nature of inspiration 
bestowed on them. The travellers into the East tell us, that 
when the ignorant inhabitants of those countries are asked 
concerning the ruins of stately edifices yet remaining amongst 
them, the melancholy monuments of their former grandeur 
and long-lost science, they always answer, that they were built 
by magicians. The untaught mind finds a vast gulf between 
its own powers and those works of complicated art, which it 
is utterly unable to fathom ; and it supposes that such a void 
can be passed only by supernatural powers. And, as for 
artists themselves, it is by no means their interest to undeceive 
such judges, however conscious they may be of the very natural 
means by which their extraordinary powers were acquired ; 
though our art, being intrinsically imitative, rejects this idea of 
inspiration, more perhaps than any other. It is to avoid this 
plain confession of truth, as it should seem, that this imitation 
of masters, indeed almost all imitation, which implies a more 
regular and progressive method of attaining the ends of 
painting, has ever been particularly inveighed against with 
great keenness, both by ancient and modern writers. 

CLI. 

In the metamorphosis of the caterpillar everything is, and 
must be, changed. The legs will be legs no longer ; he requires 
perfectly slim ones. What does a child of air, who will scarcely 
alight on the tips of the grass, want with short, clumsy paws 
armed with hooks, suckers, and all sorts of cumbrous tools ? 
The head will be the head no longer ; at least the enormous 
apparatus of jaw disappears, and with it the muscles which 
set it in motion. All that is cast away together with the mask. 
Enormous prodigy 1 The creature changes from a masti- 
cating to a sucking animal. A wonderfully flexible trunk is 
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uncoiled. If anything appeared to be fundamental in the 
caterpillar, it was the digestive organs. Well, this very founda- 
tion of its being is gone! Absorbent gullet, powerful stomach, 
greedy entrails, are all suppressed or are reduced almost to 
nothing. Of what use would they be to the new being which, 
as in certain species of butterflies, dispenses with food, and 
has a mouth merely for formes sake and the pleasure of sipping 
a Uttle honey ? It makes no hardship of yielding up a useless 
piece of furniture, and expectorates the skin of its stomach. 
With what a marvellous feeUng of security is this creature 
gifted, who quits everything belonging to him, who unhesi- 
tatingly leaves behind his former strong and solid existence, 
the complicated organisation which, a little while ago, was 
himself, — ^his own proper person ! 



CLIL 

As every climate has its peculiar diseases, so every walk of 
life has its peculiar temptations. The literary character, 
assuredly, has always had its share of faults, vanity, jealousy, 
morbid sensibility. To these faults were now superadded 
the faults which are commonly foimd in men whose liveli- 
hood is precarious, and whose principles are exposed to the 
trial of severe distress. These men were irreclaimable. 
They looked on a regular and frugal life with the same 
aversion which an old gipsy or a Mohawk hunter feels for a 
stationary abode, and for the restraints and securities of 
civilised communities. They were as untamable, as much 
wedded to their desolate freedom, as the wild ass. They 
could no more be broken in to the offices of social man than 
the unicorn could be trained to serve and abide by the crib. 
It was well if they did not, hke beasts of a still fiercer race, 
tear the hands which ministered to their necessities. To assist 
them was impossible ; and the most benevolent of mankind 
at length became weary of giving relief which was dissipated 
with the wildest profusion as soon as it had been received. 
If a sum was bestowed on the wretched adventurer, such as, 
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properly bagbainded, might have supplied him for six months, 
it was instantly spent in strange freaks of sensuality, and, 
jbelbre forty-eight hours had elapsed, the poet was again 
pestering all his acquaintance for twopence to get a plate 
of shin of beef at a subterraneous cook-shop. If his friends 
gave him an asylum in their houses, those houses were 
forthwith turned into bagnios and taverns. All order was 
destroyed; all business was suspended. The most good- 
natured host began to repent of his eagerness to serve a man 
of genius in distress, when he heard his guest roaring for 
fresh punch at five o'clock in the morning. 



CLIII. 

The great ant-bear is chiefly found in the inmost recesses 
of the forest, and seems partial to the low and swampy parts 
near creeks, where the troely-tree grows. There he goes up 
and down in quest of ants, of which there is never the least 
scarcity ; so that he soon obtains a sufficient supply of food, 
with very little trouble. He cannot travel fast ; man is 
superior to him in speed. Without swiftness to enable him 
to escape from his enemies, without teeth, the possession of 
which would assist him in self-defence, and without the 
power of burrowing in the ground, by which he might con- 
ceal himself from his pursuers, he still is capable of ranging 
through these wilds in perfect safety ; nor does he fear the 
fatal pressure of the serpent's fold, or the teeth of the 
famished jaguar. Nature has formed his fore-legs wonder- 
fully thick and strong and muscular, and armed his feet 
with three tremendous sharp and crooked claws. Whenever 
he seizes an animal with these formidable weapons, he hugs 
it close to his body, and keeps it there till it dies through 
pressure or through want of food. Nor does the ant-bear, in 
the meantime, suffer much from loss of aliment, as it is a 
well-known fact that he can go longer without food than 
perhaps any other animal, except the land tortoise. His 
skin is of a texture that perfectly resists the bite of a dog ; 
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his hinder parts are protected by thick and sha^y hair, 
while his immense tail is large enough to cover His whole 
body. The Indians have a great dread of coming into 
contact with the ant-bear, and after disabling him in the 
chase, never think of approaching him till he be quite dead. 



CLIV. 

It need scarcely be said that such an unknown and 
stupendous exercise of authority casts into the shade, for 
the time being, the main question, vastly important though 
it be, which the House assembled to consider — the new rule 
for putting a curb on wilful obstruction. No language can 
adequately describe the profound chasm which has been 
suddenly opened between the past and the future history of 
the great English House of Commons. The chain of noble 
traditional and recorded usages has been broken, and from 
last night a new era in our hitherto unsullied Parliamentary 
annals will begin. The causes which have produced events 
so ominous of coming trouble and division are many and 
complex. They may too surely be traced back, however, to 
rash words and an outburst of party spirit and ambition for 
place never exceeded ; but the immediate cause is, as we 
long ago pointed out, the presence in the House of a purely 
revolutionary faction, which came there for its own factious 
and selfish ends, which was organised for the purposes it has 
endeavoured to execute, which entered the arena determined 
to pervert the rules and disown the spirit animating the only 
possible conditions of Parliamentary government. What the 
Land League is and has been in Ireland, such the Land 
League has been in the British House of Commons. Never 
but once in its numerical strength exceeding a quorum of 
that body, never when unaided by English auxiliaries even 
reaching a quorum ; never able by themselves, if left alone, 
to sit for an hour, this comparatively insignificant minority 
has sedulously endeavoured to arrest, control, or obstruct the 
business of the nation. 
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CLV. 



In the reign of Henry VIII. when the political importance 
of the art of printing, especially in the great question of the 
Reformation, began to be apprehended, it was thought neces- 
sary to assume an absolute control over it, partly by the 
king's general prerogative, and still more by virtue of his 
ecclesiastical supremacy. Thus it became usual to grant by 
letters patent the exclusive right of printing the Bible or 
religious books, and afterwards aU others. The privilege of 
keeping presses was limited to the members of the Stationers' 
Company, who were bound by regulations established in the 
reign of Mary by the Star Chamber, for the contravention of 
which they incurred the speedy chastisement of that vigilant 
tribunal These regulations not only limited the number of 
presses, and of men who should be employed on them, but 
subjected new publications to the previous inspection of a 
licenser. The Long Parliament did not hesitate to copy this 
precedent of a tyranny they had overthrown, and by repeated 
ordinances against unlicensed printing, hindered, as far as 
in them lay, this great instrument of political power from 
serving the purposes of their adversaries. Every govern- 
ment, however popular in name or origin, must have some 
uneasiness from the great mass of the multitude, some 
vicissitudes of public opinion to apprehend ; and experience 
shows that republics, especially in a revolutionary season, 
shrink as instinctively, and sometimes as reasonably, from 
an open license of the tongue and pen, as the most jealous 
court. We read the noble apology of Milton for the freedom 
of the press, with admiration ; but it had little influence on 
the parliament to whom it was addressed. It might easily 
be anticipated, from the general spirit of Lord Clarendon's 
administration, that he would not suffer the press to emanci- 
pate itself from these established shackles. In the year 1662 
a statute was enacted which prohibited every private person 
from printing any book or pamphlet, unless entered with the 
Stationers' Company, and duly licensed in a manner specially 
prescribed. 
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CLVI. 



In days now long gone by, it was urged by way of answer 
to those who wished to retain the punishment of death for 
burglary, that its retention absolutely rendered hfe less 
secure. The burglar, it was contended, knows that if he 
is captured or arrested he will infallibly be hung. There is, 
consequently, no inducement for him to abstain from muider 
in attempting to effect his escape. If, on the other hand, 
the penalty for burglary be reduced to penal servitude, the 
burglar will hesitate before he takes human life, having 
present to his mind, as a motive for such forbearance, the 
dread of the scaffold as compared with the milder alternative 
of penal servitude. In this we have another illustration of 
the fallacy that lurks in any attempt to predict the actions of 
ordinary men by abstract rule. We now know, and have 
known for some time past, that there exists a considerable 
criminal class so hardened, so reckless of their own life, and 
so callously indifferent to the lives of others, that they will 
employ deadly weapons with directly murderous intent upoii 
the very slightest provocation. There is, of course, but one 
way of dealing with such offenders. When once the law has 
them within its grasp, no mercy must be shown to them. 
The burglar who, to escape a possible sentence of penal 
servitude, will deliberately attempt human life, must be dealt 
with as inexorably as we deal with noxious vermin, or, indeed, 
with any being, whether brute or human, that lives by open 
war upon mankind. 

CLVII. 

The Government of England, in all times recorded by 
history, has been one of those mixed or limited monarchies 
which the Celtic and Gothic tribes appear universally to 
have established in preference to the coarse despotism of 
eastern nations, to the more artificial tyranny of Rome and 
Constantinople, or to the various models of republican polity 
which were tried upon the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea. 
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More fortunate than other countries, England had acquired 
in the fifteenth century a just reputation for the goodness of 
her laws and the security of her citizens from oppression. 
The essential checks upon the royal authority of Henry VII. 
were five in number : — i. The king could levy no sort of new 
tax upon his people except by the grant of his parliament, 
consisting as well of bishops and mitred abbots or lords 
spiritual, and of hereditary peers or temporal lords, who sat 
and voted promiscuously in the same chamber as the bur- 
gesses of many towns and less considerable places, forming 
the lower or Commons' House. 2. The previous assent and 
authority of the same assembly were necessary for every new 
law, whether of a general or temporary nature. 3. No man 
cotdd be conmiitted to prison but by a legal warrant specify- 
ing his offence ; and, by an usage nearly tantamount to con- 
stitutional right, he must be speedily brought to trial by 
means of regular sessions of gaol dehvery. 4. The fact of 
guilt or innocence on a criminal charge was determined in a 
public court and in the county where the offence was alleged 
to have occurred, by a jury of twelve men from whose unani-r 
mous verdict no appeal could be made. Civil rights, so far 
as they depended on questions of fact, were subject to the 
same decision. 5. The officers and servants of the crown, 
violating the personal liberty or other rights of the subjects, 
might be sued in an action for damages to be assessed by a 
jury, or, in some cases, were liable to criminal process ; nor 
could they plead any warrant or command in their justifi- 
cation, not even the direct order of the king. 

CLVIII. 

Nevertheless, the charm of this most confident of assailants, 
this most destructive of critics, is that the serene self-reliance 
showed scars of an ancient and bitter conflict with the 
spectres of doubt and scepticism, that behind the iconoclasm 
could constantly be perceived a process of creation ; that his 
disciples had faith in his will and his power, if they assisted 
at his levelling of shams and impostures, to disclose to them 
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the eternal verities beneath. In his hatred of rhetoric and 
fine postures without progress, he betrayed himself into an 
apotheosis of brute force. At times he was so absorbed in 
the beauty of the image he beheld in the remoteness beyond 
that he did not detect how earthy were the lineaments of one 
or another deity he summoned the world to adore at hand. 
The clothing of words which he gave to his meditations was 
frequently harsh and uncouth. Students of English could 
not be advised to give their days and nights to the diction of 
Thomas Carlyle. The singularity of his place in letters and 
thought is that men may dispute his conclusions, yet learn 
from them to refashion their own ; that they may be wrath- 
fiil at his one-sided censures, yet love the censor ; that they 
may refuse to worship his idols, yet be impelled by their very 
monstrosities to search for the noble and lofty attributes 
of humanity they caricature ; that they may smile at his 
crudities of Anglo-German expression and resent his itera- 
tions, yet be fascinated by the picturesqueness of his de- 
clamation, by the homely sweetness of his aphorisms without 
sententiousness, as if every pebble of rugged speech were a 
diamond in disguise. 

CLIX. 

Sir, with regard to the particular papers that have appeared 
in daily journals this morning, I have not had time to 
examine them minutely. I should wish not to be misunder- 
stood, in the answer I am about to make, to affirm that the 
text of those papers is an accurate text. I do not give an 
opinion on that at the present moment. What my honour- 
able friend expects is not an explanation of the manner in 
which this particular publication came about, but an opinion 
on the general question. I am of opinion that it is in- 
decorous, to say the least of it, and highly disparaging to 
the members of this House, that the publication of docu- 
ments appertaining to the public interest, and intended for 
the cognisance of Parliament, should be made in the journals 
of the day before these papers are in the hands of members 
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of the House. It is not always, as my honourable friend 
knows, easy to counteract the extreme, and also, to a certain 
extent, the laudable ingenuity which is continually at work 
to purvey news to the public ; but I can assure my honour- 
able friend, both on principle and in consequence of the 
notice which the matter has justly attracted in this House, 
that I shall take care that, so far as papers under the control 
of the Treasury are concerned, the strictest injunctions will 
be given on the subject, and I fully expect that the heads of 
the various Departments will take a similar course, so as to 
give Parliament, in respect of priority, all the satisfaction 
which the matter admits of. 



CLX. 

Mr. Fox, though not an adept in the use of political wiles, 
was very unUkely to be the dupe of them. He was conver- 
sant with the ways of man, as well as with the contents of 
books. He was acquainted with the peculiar language of 
states, their peculiar forms, and the grounds and effects 
of their peculiar usages. From his earliest youth he had 
investigated the science of poUtics in the greater and smaller 
scale; he had studied it in the records of history, both 
popular and rare, in the conferences of ambassadors, in the 
archives of royal cabinets, in the minuter detail of memoirs, 
and in collected or straggling anecdotes of the wrangles, 
intrigues, and cabals, which, springing up in the secret 
recesses of courts, shed their baneful influence on the deter- 
minations of sovereigns, the fortune of favourites, and the 
tranquillity of kingdoms. But that statesmen of all ages, 
like priests of all religions, are in all respects alike, is a 
doctrine the propagation of which he left, as an inglorious 
privilege, to the misanthrope, to the recluse, to the factious 
incendiary, and to the unlettered multitude. For himself, he 
thought it no very extraordinary stretch of penetration or 
charity to admit that human nature is everywhere nearly 
as capable of emulation in good, as in evil He boasted of 
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no very exalted heroism in opposing the firmness of con- 
scious integrity to the shuffling and slippery movements, 
the feints in retreat and feints in advance, and all the other 
humiliating and mortifying anxieties of the art of diplomacy. 

CLXI. 

On his return to England, Milton hired a lodging in 
London, where he received boys for the purpose of education. 
This is the period of his life from which all his biographers 
seem inclined to shrink. They are unwilling that Milton 
should be degraded to a schoolmaster ; but since it cannot be 
denied that he taught boys, one finds out that he taught 
for nothing, and another that his motive was only zeal for the 
propagation of learning and virtue ; and all tell what they do 
not know to be true, only to excuse an act which no wise man 
will consider as in itself disgraceful. His father was alive ; 
his allowance was not ample ; and he supplied its deficiencies 
by an honest and useful employment It is told, that in the art 
of education he performed wonders ; and a formidable list 
is given of the authors, Greek and Latin, that were read under 
his instruction, by youths between ten and fifteen or sixteen 
years of age. Those who tell or receive these stories should 
consider that nobody can be taught faster than he can learn. 
The speed of the horseman must be limited by the power of 
his horse. Every man, that has ever undertaken to instruct 
others, can tell what slow advances he has been able to make, 
and how much patience it requires to arrest vagrant attention, 
to stimulate sluggish indifference, and to rectify absurd mis- 
apprehension. The purpose of Milton, as it seems, was to 
teach something more solid than the common literature of 
schools, by reading those authors that treat of physical 
subjects ; such as the astronomical treatises of the ancients. 
This was a scheme of improvement which seems to have 
busied many literary projectors of that age. But the truth is, 
that the knowledge of external nature, and the sciences which 
that knowledge requires or includes, were not at that time the 
great or the frequent business of the human mind. 
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CLXII. 

The French skirmishers, swarming on the right bank, 
opened a vigorous fire, which was returned with equal vigour. 
The artillery, on both sides, played across the ravine, the 
sounds were repeated by numberless echoes, and the smoke, 
rising slowly, formed itself into an immense arch, spanning 
the whole chasm, and sparkling with the light of the flying 
shells. The enemy gathered fast and thickly ; his columns 
were discovered forming behind the high rocks, and a dragoon 
was seen to try the depth of the stream above, but two shots 
from the 52nd killed horse and man, and the carcasses, floating 
between the hostile bands, showed that the river was impas- 
sable. The monotonous tones of a French drum were then 
heard, and in another instant the head of a noble column 
was at the long narrow bridge. A drummer and an officer 
in splendid uniform leaped forward together, and the whole 
rushed on with loud cries. The depth of the ravine at first 
deceived the soldiers' aim, and two-thirds of the passage was 
won ere an English shot had brought down an enemy ; yet 
a few paces onwards the line of death was traced, and the 
whole of the leading French section fell as one man I Still 
the gallant column pressed forwards, but no foot could pass 
that terrible line ; the killed and wounded rolled together till 
the heap rose nearly even with the parapet, and the living 
mass behind melted away rather than gave back. The shouts 
of the British now rose loudly, but they were confidently 
answered, and, in half an hour, a second column, more nume- 
rous than the first, again crowded the bridge. This time, 
however, the range was better judged, and ere half the 
distance was won, the multitude was again torn, shattered, 
dispersed, and slain. 

CLXIII. 

His literature, though not always free from ostentation, will 
be commonly found either obvious, and made his own by 
the art of dressing it ; or superficial, which, by what he gives. 
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shows what he wanted ; or erroneous, hastily collected, and 
negligently scattered. Yet it cannot be said that his genius 
is ever unprovided of matter, or that his fancy languishes in 
penury of ideas. His works abound with knowledge, and 
sparkle with illustrations. There is scarcely any science or 
faculty that does not supply him with occasional images and 
lucky simiUtudes ; every page discovers a mind very widely 
acquainted both with art and nature, and in full possession of 
great stores of intellectual wealth. Of him that knows much, 
it is natural to suppose that he has read with diligence ; yet 
I rather believe that the knowledge of Dry den was gleaned 
from accidental intelligence and various conversation, by 
a quick apprehension, a judicious selection, and a happy 
memory, a keen appetite of knowledge, and a powerful diges- 
tion ; by vigilance that permitted nothing to pass without 
notice, and a habit of reflection that suffered nothing useful 
to be lost. A mind like Dryden's, always curious, always 
active, to which every understanding was proud to be asso- 
ciated, and of which every one solicited the regard, by an 
ambitious display of himself, had a more pleasant, perhaps a 
nearer way, to knowledge than by the silent progress of soli- 
tary reading. I do not suppose that he despised books, or 
intentionally neglected them ; but that he was carried out, by 
the impetuosity of his genius, to more vivid and speedy in- 
structors; and that his studies were rather desultory and 
fortuitous than constant and systematical. 

CLXIV. 

It is impossible for kings and their whole court to assemble 
and discuss subjects of every kind, their hopes, their fears, 
their griefs, their cabals, in the same place ; be it antechamber, 
hall, or public square. It is equally impossible for the scenes 
of common life, the secret examination of family interests, 
family quarrels, love and marriage, tricks and intrigues, of all 
classes and all descriptions, to suffer the same restraint. 
They never did happen, they cannot happen, all in the same 
place. Were impossibility capable of excess, we might say 
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it is still more impossible for all classes and all descriptions, 
as well the foolish as the witty, the most illiterate as the most 
learned, whenever they speak, to speak in all the mechanism 
of verse ; and above all in the monotonous mechanism of 
French verse, consisting of Alexandrines, two mascidine and 
two feminine, each of them divided by the hemistich. These 
speakers also must each carefully complete the line that may 
be left unfinished ; and each, with extemporary effusion, 
must accommodate the colloquial forms of speech to the con- 
tinual inversions, elisions, and every other poetical licence, 
which the structure of such verse requires. A thing more 
extraordinary than all the rest is that, amid all this complex 
confusion^ which intellect cannot unravel nor argument 
reconcile to truth and nature, where the flow of speech is in- 
terrupted and shackled by the stiff and mechanical fetters of 
rhyme, where the master and his footman, the mistress and 
her maid, the passionate love-sick lady and her cold iron- 
hearted guardian, must all be tricked out in the embroidery 
of verse, where all is formal, all is precise, all is cut to one 
pattern, and dried to the same withering temperature; it is, I 
say, most surprising that, notwithstanding all this, the writers 
of France should affirm simplicity is their idol and their guide. 
The path of simplicity is not thus circuitous ; it is plain and 
broad ; and is frequently missed because those who seek it 
imagine it could not so certainly and so soon have been 
found. 

CLXV. 

In the first place, a blazing star or comet appeared for 
several months before the plague, as there did the year after ; 
another, a little before the fire. The old women, and the 
phlegmatic, hypochondriac part of the other sex, whom I 
could almost call old women too, remarked that those two 
comets passed directly over the city, and that so very near 
the houses that it was plain they imported something peculiar 
to the city alone : that the comet before the pestilence was 
of a faint, dull, languid colour, and its motion very heavy, 
solemn, and slow ; but that the comet before the fire was 
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bright and sparkling, or, as others said, flaming, and its 
motion swift and furious ; and that, accordingly, one foretold 
a heavy judgment, slow but severe, terrible and frightful as 
was the plague. But the other foretold a stroke, sudden, swift, 
and fiery, as was the conflagration ; nay, so particular some 
people were, that as they looked upon that comet preceding 
the fire, they fancied that they not only saw it pass swiftly 
and fiercely, and could perceive the motion with their eye, but 
even they heard it. The apprehensions of the people were 
likewise strangely increased by the error of the times ; in 
which, I think, the people, from what principle I cannot 
imagine, were more addicted to prophecies and astrological 
conjurations, dreams and old wives' tales, than ever they were 
before or since. Whether this unhappy temper was origi- 
nally raised by the follies of some people who got money by 
it, that is to say, by printing predictions and prognostications, 
I know not ; but certain it is books frightened them terribly. 

CLXVI. 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which, if it seizes one part 
of a character, corrupts all the rest by degrees. Blackmore, 
being despised as a poet, was in time neglected as a 
physician; his practice, which was once invidiously great, 
forsook him in the latter part of his life : but being by nature, 
or by principle, averse from idleness, he employed his unwel- 
come leisure in writing books on physic, and teaching others 
to cure those whom he could himself cure no longer. I know 
not whether I can enumerate all the treatises by which he 
has endeavoured to diffuse the art of healing ; for there is 
scarcely any distemper, of dreadful name, which he has not 
taught the reader how to oppose. He has written on the 
small-pox, with a vehement invective against inoculation ; 
on consumptions, the spleen, the gout, the rheumatism, the 
king's evil, the dropsy, the jaundice, the stone, the diabetes, 
and the plague. Of those books, if I had read them, it could 
not be expected that I should be able to give a critical 
account. I have been told that there is something in them 
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of vexation and discontent, discovered by a perpetual attempt 
to degrade physic from its sublimity, and to represent it as 
attainable without much previous or concomitant learning. 
By the transient glances which I have thrown upon them, I 
have observed an affected contempt of the ancients, and a 
supercilious derision of transmitted knowledge. Of this in- 
decent arrogance the following quotation wiU afford a speci- 
men ; in which, when the reader finds, what I fear is true, 
that, when he was censuring Hippocrates, he did not know 
the difference between aphorism and apophthegm, he will not 
pay much regard to his determinations concerning ancient 
learning. 

CLXVIL 

Unsuspicious of harm, these birds allowed themselves to 
be taken by the hand, and to be massacred without attempt- 
ing to escape. The attitudes of these new creatures were a 
constant source of pleasant mistakes ; their upright position, 
and the contrasted colour of their plumage, made them look 
like troops of children in white pinafores. The stiffness of 
their little arms (you can hardly talk of wings as belonging 
to these rudimentary birds), their awkwardness on land, the 
difficulty which they have in walking, awards them as the 
property of Ocean, in whose bosom they swim so mar- 
vellously well, as to prove that it is their natural and legiti- 
mate element. You might easily fancy that they were his 
first emancipated sons ; that they were ambitious fish, candi- 
dates for promotion to the rank of birds, who had already 
contrived to transform their fins into scaly winglets. The 
metamorphosis was not crowned with complete success; 
clumsy and impotent as birds, they are dexterous and agile 
as fish. Or again, from their large feet attached so closely 
to their body, from their short neck fixed to a cylindrical 
trunk, with a flattened head, you might judge them to be 
related to their neighbours, the seals, whose good-nature 
they share, though not their intdligence. These firstborn 
sons of nature, witnesses of her old ages of transformation, 
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offered a strange hieroglyphical aspect to their first beholders. 
With their mild eye, but dim and pale as the face of Ocean, 
they seemed to regard man, the last-bom of the planet, from 
out the depth of their antiquity. 

CLXVIII. 

Before I take leave of this central museum of the arts, as 
it is entitled, I must add, there is an apartment where 
cartoons and drawings by Michael Angelo and many other 
great masters are deposited. To a person little acquainted 
with the arts, it is an apartment that is not likely to afford 
any pleasure beyond a slight gratification of curiosity ; but 
to the true connoisseur it will be one of the banqueting 
chambers of this enchanted palace. In a neighbouring 
street is the museum where the tombs, monuments, and 
remains of art, which were contained in numerous religious 
houses, monasteries, churches, and palaces, before the Revo- 
lution, are now deposited. They contain, beside two Celtic 
altars and about twenty antique archetypes, monuments of 
the middle ages, and of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and de- 
scending centuries, ending only with the last. They are so 
arranged that the monuments of each century are kept 
distinct ; and thus form a most interesting exemplification of 
the progress of sculpture and of taste. From this immense 
collection of figures, tombs, and mausoleums, the philosopher, 
the historian, the antiquarian, and the artist may derive 
authentic information. These antiquities, however, have not 
a palace for their place of exhibition ; and were they not 
properly arranged so as to produce the effect of order upon 
the imagination, the rude and ruinous building in which they 
stand, and the pell-mell confusion that would have resulted 
from upward of five hundred monuments, many of them 
heavy masses of stone, must have been wholly unparalleled. 
As a place where melancholy may ruminate, and where 
innumerable associations, of ancient manners, turbulent 
times, and ostentation and simplicity strangely mingled, are 
suggested, it is unique. 
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CLXIX. 

Copy Nature's beautiful adaptability ; whereby, although 
her fundamental laws are as unchangeable as those of the 
Medes and Persians, her minor rules are determined by 
circumstance. I do not mean when she gives to peculiar 
climates their most useful and life-giving forms of vegetation, 
as in the giant cactus of Mexico, whose juicy leaves quench 
the thirst 0/ men and mules, or the tracts of melons, which, 
as Livingstone tells us, were food for all, from the tiny insect 
to the lordly elephant. Not in this alone do we see her 
accommodating herself to her place, clothing sterile regions 
with a verdure and beauty peculiar to themselves ; but her 
most useful lesson is nearer home. You have only to watch 
a tree planted in some confined nook or corner. It is true it 
does not flourish in all the beauty and unconstrained freedom 
that was intended for it ; but yet, cramped and knotted, 
angular and misshapen though it be, it sends out its green 
branches of cheerfulness and contentment even in the close 
prison-yard or dense city garden, to cheer and encourage 
some lonely heart, pining for fresh air and sunshine. It 
knows not the ambrosia of gentle dews, and delicious cool 
rains, but drinks, unrepiningly, the dank fog or the inky stream 
that has imbibed all the sooty particles from the roofs and 
gutters. Yet it stretches out its green fringes as far as it can 
to catch the least gleam of comfort, reaching far up for a tiny 
glimpse of blue sky and fresher air. 

CLXX. 

The place had been sacked by the king's troops, who, in 
wanton mischief, had even attempted to bum it. The towers 
and pinnacles of the main building were scorched and 
blackened ; the pavement of the court, broken and shattered ; 
the doors torn down entirely, or hanging by a single hinge ; 
the windows dashed in and demolished, and the court 
strewed with articles of furniture broken into fragments. The 
accessories of ancient distinction to which the Baron, in the 
pride, of his heart, had attached so much importance and 
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veneration, were treated with peculiar contumely ; the fountain 
was demolished, and the spring which had supplied it now 
flooded the court-yard. The stone basin seemed to be destined 
for a drinking-trough for cattle from the manner in which it 
was arranged upon the ground. With an aching heart, as 
may well be imagined, Edward viewed this wreck of a 
mansion so respected. When he entered upon the terrace 
new scenes of desolation were visible. The balustrade was 
broken down, the walls destroyed, the borders overgrown 
with weeds, and the fruit trees cut down or grubbed up. In 
one compartment of this old fashioned garden were two 
immense horse-chestnut trees, of whose size the Baron was 
particularly vain : too lazy, perhaps, to cut them down, the 
spoilers, with malevolent ingenuity, had mined them, and 
placed a quantity of gunpowder in the cavity. One had been 
shivered to pieces by the explosion, and the fragments lay 
scattered around encumbering the ground it had so long over- 
shadowed. The other mine had been more partial in its 
effect. About one-fourth of the trunk of the tree was torn 
from the mass, which, mutilated and defaced on the one side, 
still spread on the other its ample and undiminished boughs. 

CLXXL 

No unbiassed observer, who derives pleasure from the' 
welfare of his species, can fail to consider the long and 
uninterruptedly increasing prosperity of England, as the 
most beautiful phenomenon in the history of mankind. 
Climates more propitious may impart more largely the mere 
enjoyments of existence, but in no other region have the 
benefits that political institutions can confer been diffused 
over so extended a population, nor have any people so well 
reconciled the discordant elements of wealth, order, and 
liberty. These advantages are surely not owing to the soil 
of this island, nor to the latitude in which it is placed, but to 
the spirit of its laws, from which, through various means, the 
characteristic independence and industnousness of our nation 
have been derived. The constitution therefore of England 
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must be to inquisitive men of all countries, far more to our- 
selves, an object of superior interest, distinguished especially, 
as it is, from all free governments of powerful nations which 
history has recorded, by its manifesting after the lapse of 
several centuries not merely no symptom of irretrievable 
decay, but a more expansive energy. Comparing long periods 
of time, it may be justly asserted that the administration of 
government has progressively become more equitable, and 
the privileges of the subject more secure, and though it would 
be both presumptuous and unwise to express an unlimited 
confidence as to the durability of liberties which owe their 
greatest security to the constant suspicion of the people, yet if 
we calmly reflect on the present aspect of this country, it will 
probably appear that whatever perils may threaten our con- 
stitution are rather from circumstances altogether uncon- 
nected with it than from any intrinsic defects of its own. 
It will be the object of the ensuing chapter to trace the 
gradual formation of this system of government. Such an 
investigation, impartially conducted, will detect errors of a 
diametrically opposite character. 

CLXXII. 

I know no better method of introducing so large a subject 
than that of comparing a single thing with a single thing : an 
eye, for example, with a telescope. As far as the examina- 
tion of the instrument goes, there is precisely the same proof 
that the eye was made for vision, as there is that the telescope 
was made for assisting it. They are made upon the same 
principles ; both being adjusted to the laws by which the 
transmission and refraction of rays of light are regulated. I 
speak not of the origin of the laws themselves ; but such laws 
being fixed, the construction in both cases is adapted to them. 
For instance ; these laws require, in order to produce the same 
effect, that the rays of Ught, in passing from water into the 
eye, should be refracted by a more convex surface than when 
it passes out of air into the eye. Accordingly we find that 
the eye of a fish, in that part of it called the crystalline lens, 
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is much rounder than the eye of terrestrial animals. What 
plainer manifestation of design can there be than this dif- 
ference? What could a mathematical instrument maker 
have done more to show his knowledge of his principle, his 
appHcation of that knowledge, his suiting of his means to his 
end ; I will not say to display the compass or excellence of 
his skill and art, for in these all comparison is indecorous, but 
to testify counsel, choice, consideration, purpose ? To some 
it may appear a difference sufficient to destroy all similitude 
between the eye and the telescope, that the one is a perceiving 
organ, the other an imperceiving instrument. The fact is 
that they are both instruments. And as to the mechanism, 
at least as to mechanism being employed, and even as to the 
kind of it, this circumstance varies not the analogy at all. 

CLXXIII. 

The eager glance of the keen black eye, which, in the 
chieftain, seemed impatient even of the material obstacles it 
encountered, had in his sister acquired a gentle pensiveness. 
His looks seemed to seek glory, power, all that could exalt 
him above others in the race of humanity ; while those of his 
sister, as if she were already conscious of mental superiority, 
seemed to pity, rather than envy, those who were struggling 
for any further distinction. Her sentiments corresponded 
with the expression of her countenance. Early education 
had impressed -upon her mind, as well as on that of the 
chieftain, the most devoted attachment to the exiled family 
of Stewart. She believed it the duty of her brother, of his 
clan, of every man in Britain, at whatever personal hazard, 
to contribute to that restoration which the partisans of 
Chevalier St. George had not ceased to hope for. For this 
she was prepared to do all, to suffer all, to sacrifice all. But 
her loyalty, as it exceeded her brother's in fanaticism, ex- 
celled it also in purity. Accustomed to petty intrigue, and 
necessarily involved in a thousand paltry and selfish dis- 
cussions, ambitious also by nature, his political faith was 
tinctured, at least, if not tainted, by the views of interest and 
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advancement so easily combined with it ; and at the moment 
he should imsheathe his claymore, it might be difficult to say 
whether it would be most with the view of making James 
Stewart a king, or Fergus Mac-Ivor an earl. This, indeed, 
was a mixture of feeling which he did not avow even to him- 
self, but it existed, nevertheless, in a powerful degree. 

CLXXIV. 

We remained awhile in silence looking upon the assemblage 
of dweUings below. Here, and in the adjoining hamlet of 
Millbeck, the effects of manufactures and of agriculture may 
be seen and compared. The old cottages are such as the 
poet and the painter equally delight in beholding. Substan- 
tially built of the native stone, without mortar, dirtied with 
no white lime, and their long roofs covered with slate, if they 
had been raised by the magic of some indigenous Amphion's 
music, the materials could not have adjusted themselves 
more beautifully in accord with the surrounding scene ; and 
time has still further harmonised them with weather-stains, 
lichens, and moss, short grasses and short fern, and stone- 
plants of various kinds. The ornamented chinmeys, round 
or. square, less adorned than those which, like little turrets, 
crest the houses of the Portuguese peasantry, the hedge of 
dipt box beneath the windows, the rose-bushes beside the 
door, the little patch of flower-ground, with its tall holly- 
hocks in front, the garden beside, the bee-hives, and the 
orchard with its bank of daffodils and snowdrops, the earliest 
and the profusest in these parts, indicate in the owners some 
portion of ease and leisure, some regard to neatness and 
comfort, some sense of natural, and innocent, and healthful 
enjoyment. The new cottages of the manufacturers are 
upon the manufacturing pattern — naked, and in a row. 
"How is it," said I, "that everything which is connected 
with manufactures presents such features of unqualified de- 
formity? From the largest of Mammon's temples down to 
the poorest hovel in which his helotry are stalled, these 
edifices have all one character." 
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CLXXV. 

His life during the thirty years which followed was one hard 
struggle with poverty. The misery of that struggle needed 
no aggravation, but was aggravated by the sufferings of an 
unsound body and an unsound mind. Before the young 
man left the university his hereditary malady had broken 
forth in a singularly cruel form. He had become an in- 
curable hypochondriac. He said long after that he had 
been mad all his life, or at least not perfectly sane ; and, in 
truth, eccentricities less strange than his have often been 
thought grounds sufficient for absolving felons, and for 
setting aside wills. At dinner table he would, in a fit of 
absence, stoop down and twitch off a lady's shoe. He would 
amaze a drawing-room by suddenly ejaculating a clause of 
the Lord's Prayer. He would conceive an unintelligible 
aversion to a particular alley, and perform a great circuit 
rather than see the hateful place. He would set his heart 
on touching every post in the streets through which he 
walked. If by any chance he missed a post, he would go 
back a hundred yards and repair the omission. Under the 
influence of his disease, his senses became morbidly torpid, 
and his imagination morbidly active. At one time he would 
stand poring on the town clock without being able to 
tell the hour. At another he would distinctly hear his 
mother, who was many miles offy calling him by his name. 
But this was not the worst. A deep melancholy took pos- 
session of him, and gave a dark tinge to all his views of 
human nature and of human destiny. Such wretchedness 
as he endured has driven many men to shoot themselves or 
drown themselves. But he was under no temptation to 
commit suicide. He was sick of life, but he was afraid of 
death ; and he shuddered at every sight or sound which 
reminded him of the inevitable hour. 
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CLXXVI. 

The scaly wings of the beetle genus furnish an example of 
this kind. The true wing of the animal is a light, transparent 
membrane, finer than the finest gauze, and not unlike it. In 
order to protect this delicate structure, and, perhaps, also to 
preserve it in a due state of suppleness and humidity, a 
strong, hard case is given to it in the shape of a homy 
outer wing. When the animal is at rest, the gauze wings 
lie folded up under this impenetrable shield. When the 
beetle prepares for flying he raises this integument, and 
spreads out his thin membrane to the air. And it cannot 
be observed without admiration what a tissue of cordage, 
i. e. of muscular tendons, must run in various and compli- 
cated but determinate directions along this fine surface, in 
order to enable the animal either to gather it up into a 
certain precise form whenever it desires to place its wings 
under the shelter which nature has given to them, or to 
expand again their folds when wanted for action. Many or 
most of the beetle species lodge in holes in the earth en- 
vironed by hard, rough substances, and have frequently to 
squeeze their way through narrow passages, in which situa- 
tion wings so tender and so large could hardly have escaped 
injury without both a firm covering to defend them and the 
capacity of collecting themselves up under its protection. 
Another contrivance, equally mechanical, and equally clear, is 
the awl or borer fixed at the tails of various species of flies \ and 
with which they pierce, in some cases, plants ; in others, wood ; 
in others, the skin and flesh of animals ; in others, the coat of 
the chrysalis of insects of a different species ; and in others, 
even lime, mortar, and stone. I need not add that, having 
pierced the substance, they deposit their eggs in the hole. 

CLXXVII. 

Minds differ as rivers differ. There are transparent and 
sparkling rivers, from which it is delightful to drink as they 
flow ; to such rivers the minds of such men as Burke and 
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Johnson may be compared. But there are rivers of which 
the water when first drawn is turbid and noisome, but it 
becomes pellucid as crystal and delicious to the taste if it 
be suffered to stand till it has deposited a sediment ; and 
such a river is a type of the mind of Goldsmith. His first 
thoughts on every subject were confused even to absurdity, 
but they required only a little time to work themselves clear. 
When he wrote they had that time ; and therefore his readers 
pronounced him a man of genius ; but when he talked he 
talked nonsense, and made himself the laughing-stock of his 
hearers. He was painfully sensible of his inferiority in con- 
versation ; he felt every failure keenly ; yet he had not 
sufficient judgment and self-command to hold his tongue. 
His animal spirits and vanity were always impelling him to 
try to do the one thing which he could not do. After every 
attempt he felt that he had exposed himself, and writhed 
with shame and vexation ; yet the next moment he began 
again. His associates seem to have regarded him with 
kindness, which, in spite of their admiration of his writings, 
was not unmixed with contempt. In truth, there was in his 
character much to love, but very little to respect. His heart 
was soft even to weakness ; he was so generous, that he quite 
forgot to be just; he forgave injuries so readily, that he 
might be said to invite them ; and was so liberal to beggars, 
that he had nothing left for his tailor and his butcher. He 
was vain, sensual, frivolous, profuse, improvident. 



Specimens of Orthographloal Ezeroises, to be correoted. 

CLXXVIII. 

The debaits upon the Treeson and Seedition Bills have 
been enlyvened by an eppesode in which the opasition 
found the meens of rittallyating upon the gowament and its 
suporters. A pamflit of ultra-monarkicle prinsipals was 
publisht entitled Thoughts on the English Gowament. One 
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passidge repprasented the king as the antient stocke of the 
constetution, and the Lords and Kommuns as mearly branchis, 
which might be lopped off wethout any fatel injery to the 
constetution itself. It was a specculattiv essa which at any 
other time would meerly have ixited a smile ; but it was 
descuwered to be the work of the chareman of a sosiaty for 
prottecting libbuty and propputty from Reepubblecans and 
Lewellers, better known as the Croun and Anker Asocea- 
tion. The sentiments of the work were in accordance with 
those which had been erged by the more indescreat sur- 
porters of rippressive mesures. As the oposition had often 
condemmed the Gowumment for rippressing specculation, it 
would have been more consistant with their prinsupples to 
answer than to punnish the pamflitear ; but the opertunety 
was too temting to be lossed. The auther was obnoxeus 
and had comitted himself. Their spoakesman said he did 
not wish the auther to be prossicuted ; but prurposed that he 
should be reppremanded at the Barr of the House, and his 
book burned in Pallice Yard by the common hangman. 
Minnesters, howewer, preferred a prossecution. The Atemy- 
general was therefore derected to prossecute the auther, who 
was acquitted by the jurey. Durin this peereod of exite- 
ment the reggulation of nuspapers often ocuppide the aten- 
tion of the lejeslature. The stampe and advertisment duties 
were increesed, and seecuretys were taken for ensuring the 
responsabillity of printers. The London Corrisponding 
Sociaty continued their bainful actiwety. Their ranker 
aganst the Guwumment knew no boundes. They denpwnced 
the Premmier and his coleegs as tirunts and henngmys of 
the human race. 

CLXXIX. 

Minnisters and Parlimant were no less alive to the dainjerus 
princeples on which recrooting for the navey had hetherto 
been conducted, and devized new expeedeants more con- 
sistant with the nashonal defenses of a free country. Hier 
wages, larger bounties, shorter peereods of serviss, and a 
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rezerv voUunteer force — such have been the means by which 
the navey has been at once strengthened and poppullerized. 
Dtiring the Russean war great fleets were manned for the 
Baltic & Meddetirannean by volluntears. Impressment, not 
yet formaly renomist by law, has been condemned by the 
jennyral sentemant of the countrey ; and we may hope that 
moddem statesmenship has at lenghth provyded for the 
efishensy of the fleet by measures concistint with the Ubberty 
of the subjickt The pursunal Ubberty of the Brittish subjict 
has furthur suffered from riggers and abuses of the law. 
The soopervision nessussury for the colexion of the taxes, 
and ispeshally of the excise, has been freequintly obzerved 
upon, as a restraint upon nattural freadom. The vizzits of 
rewenu orfisers, throoout the prossisses of manufacture, the 
summery proseedure by which penneltys are enforsed, and 
the incurridgment given to informurs, have been among the 
most poppuler argumants against duties of excize. The re- 
peel of many of these duties has contribbuted to the mateereal 
welfair of the peepuL An onnerus and complycated sistem 
of taxation involved newmeras breeches of the law. Many 
were punnished with fynes, which, if not payed, were folowed 
by imprizenmant It was right that the law should be vinde- 
cated ; but whilst other ofenses iscaped with limmited terms 
of imprizenmant, the debtors of the croun might be in- 
carserated for Ufe. But this class' of debtors have since 
shared in the milder pollisy of our laws ; and have reseaved 
ampel induljans from the Treasury and the Court of 
Exchekka. 

CLXXX. 

Ewery restrante on public Ubberty that we have hetherto 
notised has been purmitted either to the execcuteve gover- 
ment, in the intirests of the state, or to coarts of justice, in 
the exarcize of a nessusery juresdiction. But the law furdier 
purmitted, and sosiaty long tollarated, the most greevous and 
wanten restrantes, impozed by one subjekt upon another, for 
which no such justefecation is to be found. The law of 
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detter and creddeter, until a cumparritevly reesint peeread, 
was a scandle to a ciwelised countrey. For the smallest 
clame, any man was lyable to be arested, before leegle prufe 
of the dett. He might be tome from his fammely like a malli- 
factor, and ditaned until bale was given ; and in deforlt of 
bale, imprissened untill the dett was payed. A detter, how- 
ever honest and solvant, was lyable to arest. The demande 
might be false and frordulant, but the pretended creddeter, 
on making oathe of the dett, was armed with this tereble 
prosess of the law. Even if the dett was dispruved, the 
retched difendunt could not obtane his descharge wethout 
farthur prosedings. Sloly and with riluctans did parlemant 
adress itself to the corexion of this monsterus abbuse. The 
totle abberlition of arest before tryal was freequintly adver- 
cated, but it was not until 1838 that it was acomplesht. 
Provision was made for sicuring apsconding detters ; but the 
old prosess for the ricowary of dett, which had rought so 
many acts of opression, was abbolisht. While this vindictif 
remmady w;as dinnide, the detter's lands were for the first 
time alowed to be taken in sattesfaction of a dett. The 
acts hetherto past for the releef of insolvants were of tem- 
prerry and parshal oppuration. In 1861 the law attained its 
fullest deevellupment. Nor did the enlitened charrety of 
the leggeslature rest here. Detters famillear with their 
prissn walls, who clung to their mizzrable cells, were led 
fourth, and their imtennented dunjuns were condemmed to 
destruxion. 

CLXXXI. 

Intumational law may purhaps be defined as the law which 
aught to reggulate the conduct of nations in thare mutuel 
inturcoarse. One of the cheaf objicts of such law would be 
to make such arrangments that deuring war the leest possibal 
evul may be purduced, censistantly with the attanement of 
the good which is saught. A disinterrested lejislater would 
seak to permote the gratest hapiness of all nations generaly 
by folowing the same coarse he would folow in regard to 
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intumal law. He would indeavour to prevent posative intur- 
national ofenses, to encourrage the practise of posatively 
useful actes. He would regarde as a posative crime evary 
proceding by which a nation should do moar injary to 
forreign powars colectively, whose interrests might be afected, 
than it should do good to itselfe. For exampel, the cloasing 
agenst other nations the sees and rivvers which are the high- 
wayes of the gloabe. In the same maner he would regarde 
as a neggative ofense evary deturmination by which the 
giwen powar should refews to rendur posative servises to a 
forreign nation wher the renduring of them would purduce 
moar good to such forreign nation than evul to ittself. War 
is a speecies of proceedure by which one nation endevours 
to inforce its rigts at the expence of anuther. It is the onlye 
metthod to which recoarse can be had, when no othar meens 
of sattisfaction can be found by complanants, having no arbit- 
traters betwene them suficiently strong to take awaye all hope 
of succesful resistence. But if intumal percedure be atended 
by panefull evuls, intumational pursedure is atended by evuls 
infiriately moar so ; in certane respecs in point of intencity, 
comonly in point of deuration, and uniformely in point of 
extente. The laws of peece would tharefore be the sub- 
stantiv laws of the intumational coad, the laws of war would 
be the adgectiv laws of the same. Any plan for supressing 
the causes of hostillity betweene peeples is beyonde our 
presant subject. 
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